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out of the RED 
MAGIC CHEF 


r 10 SECURE the volume of 


sales that will keep your 
gas range department “out of 
the red” you need the right 
product, right prices and 
right merchandising methods. 
@ Magic Chef is right because 
it represents the most advanced 
cooking appliance on the mar- 
ket today. It has a price range 
that meets every competitive 


situation without sacrificing 





value. It lends itself to sound 
merchandising because it is 
backed by extensive national 
advertising and has every other 
necessary element to meet 
present day buying conditions. 
@ Magic Chef merits your in- 
terest and support because it 
is the only logical answer to 
the strong sales and adver- 
tising campaign now being 


conducted on electric cookery. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA « ATLANTA « CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO « SI. £008» 
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Look for the RED WHEEL 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 


(Look for this Trade Mark) 
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Soundness is the first test of any meter. Soundness in American Meters 


begins with the blue print, and extends through every ounce of material and 


every detail of manufacture. 


lroncase Meters are designed on the principle 
that gas never passes through a seamless fine 
grain iron casting. Hence, table, partition, out- 
let channel, and diaphragm channels of every lron- 


case Meter are cast in one piece. 


Seams in lroncase Meters occur only in exposed 





and seats. They are cast with exactness and uni- 
formity, and are carefully ground to make them 


absolutely gas tight. 


These gas tight features are known factors in meter 


value. They contribute to the accuracy of lroncase 


Meters. Catalogue EG-40 will be sent on request. 


portions of the case and every precaution is taken 


to make them leak proof. The cap screws of high pam 


pressure meters, for example, have a tensile 


strength of 160,000 pounds per square inch. 


Similar precaution has been taken with valves 





METRIC METAL WORKS ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.40™ STREET - NEW YORK,N_Y. 
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EQUIPMENT AND PROCESSES 
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Pioneers in the develop- 
ment of Apparatus and 





Processes for the most 





economical production of 


Manufactured Gas 


Recent Installation: Recent Installation: 


Six U.G.I. Mechanical . U.G. I. Refinery Oil-Gas Re- 


Generators and U.G.I. Heavy forming Process in 25,000,000 
Oil Process in 30,000,000 Cu. Ft. Water Gas Plant 


Cu. Ft. Carburetted Water 
Gas Plant 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Inc. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
1 Wall Street 112 North Broad Street Conway Building 





ALSO BUILDERS OF PIPE LINES AND GAS DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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..for high pressure gas transmission 


Two thousand pounds pressure to the square inch can be con- 
trolled, and gas can be passed on to the main or the distribut- 
ing line at reduced pressure to suit requirements, by the use of 
the proper C-F Regulator. Standard Regulators are designed 
for pressures up to 600 pounds. For higher pressures, designs 
are adapted according to specification. 





C-F High-Pressure Regulators are in the reducing stations of 
practically every gas company supplying natural gas to im- 
portant cities, east or west. For high or low pressures, C-F 

apparatus has commanded the confidence of gas engineers 
CF from the beginning of the industry. Correspondence is in- 
vited. Catalogs are mailed on request. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 


ORGANIZED 1884—OLDEST BUILDERS OF GAS REGULATORS IN THE COUNTRY. BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
FROM 1 INCH TO 24 INCHES; FOR ALL SERVICES, 1 OZ., UP TO 2,000 LBS. PRESSURE TO SQUARE INCH 


28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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R-€-W Harrison Purcing MACHINE 


R-C-W Harrison Purging Machine HERE has been a growi eed i 
rated at 35,000 cu. ft. of inerts h -— € “s & = the Gas Industry for ” 


Anat AO” 5. contact © te. machine capable of producing large volumes of inert gas, 
discharge pressure. with minimum oxygen content and under adequate pressure, 
at a reasonable price. Such a unit finds wide use in purging 
gas holders, purifying boxes, and distribution lines. 







Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham are now building such a ma- 
chine. It does not require a skilled operator, and puts the 
troublesome question of purging on an economical basis. 


R-C-W Harrison Purging Machines will produce inert gas con- 
taining less than 1% oxygen, and zero per cent carbon 
monoxide, when operating on manufactured or natural gas. 


The first unit built was placed in service in October of 1930, 
and has shown high efficiency and low maintenance cost in 
almost continuous operation ever since. Machines of this 
type have been used by several large Eastern gas companies. 


R-C-W Harrison Purging Machines have been built in two 
sizes, rated respectively at 15,000 and 35,000 cu. ft. of inerts 
R-C-W Harrison Purging Machines _r a blower = gas pump, er ve | per hour, measured at 60° F., against 2 lbs. discharge pres- 
air and gas respectively, which are delivered separately to a water-coole ses 

eombustion chamber where the gas burns, forming the inert gas. Drive sure. Other capacities and pressures can be arranged. 

anit ean be either electric motor or gas engine. 


Write for Bulletin 100-B10 Address the factory or nearest sales office for further infor- 
which gives further details mation. Literature and prices furnished without obligation. 


Roors-CONNERSVILLE-W ILBRAHAM —12th & Columbia— CONNERSVILLE, I ND. 
New York — Cuicaco — Porrstown, Pa. — Sr. Louis — DALLAs — SAN FRANCISCO 
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ASY TO RECLAIM 


and Easy to Re-la 


Here you can see the advantage of 
using simple, demountable, durable 
joints. This gas line in Kansas was 
quickly reclaimed and relaid with 
practically no loss of material. If 
your gas lines are Dresser Coupled, 
it is always possible to take them up 
and re-establish them elsewhere 
with a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense. 


If the pipe in a Dresser-Coupled 
line ever needs reconditioning, the 
Couplings are readily unbolted and 
just as readily bolted again. Pipe 
that has become pitted on the bot- 
tom can be turned over and put in 
shape for many years of additional 
service. Two maintenance-saving 
features of every Dresser line, re- 
gardless of its age, are absolute 
tightness and extreme flexibility of 
the joints. 


S.R.DrRESSER MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Braororo, PA. 
In Canada: Dresser Mfg. Co., Ltd., 32 Front St., W., Toronto, Ont 
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QUALITY STILL COUNTS 





Never in the history of the 





gas industry has the ques- 
tion of quality merchandise 


been so important as now. 


The people in the lower in- 
come strata are not buying 
luxuries, and every water 
heater sold can be of the 


highest type. 





Copper has never been so 
low in price, so that today 


the gas company has an opportunity to install more copper 
systems than ever before. 


Throughout the depression, the Kompak has been actuated by 
the one ideal—to continue the same quality of service and 


material, with prices as low as could be made without sacrificing 
these qualities. 


Business is on the way back—Now is the time to push Kompaks. 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Will You Be There? 


ATURALLY, many of those who 

plan to be on hand for the Oc- 
tober, American Gas Association Con- 
vention will miss the inspiring message 
of the gas industry’s progress as por- 
trayed by the exhibit of appliances and 
equipment; however, a lack of exhibits 
by no means presages an inferior or 
mediocre meeting. Those of us who can 
hark back to the American Gas Insti- 
tute’s annual gatherings will recall that 
the same were productive of both infor- 
mation and inspiration; and these self- 
same gatherings were quite devoid of 
any large showing of exhibits. 

Granted that many will miss the ex- 
hibits this fall, it still is a fact that a 
representative number of delegates from 
widespread sections of the country will 
at once guarantee a successful Conven- 
tion. Hence, it behooves the various 
companies to send their men to Atlan- 
tic City without any undue stint. Our 
inherent spirit of pride and our ability 
to surmount obstacles demand that we 
come away from this meeting with heads 
held high—and we will not be able to 
show much of a success in this regard 
if we muster only a corporal’s guard 
next month. 

Somehow we have the idea that the 
absence of exhibits will cause those in 
attendance to be drawn together during 
off-meeting time in a somewhat different 
manner—one which will be productive 
of a quite generous interchange of op- 
erating and merchandising ideas. Ob- 
viously, the more the men the more the 
ideas. 

So, send your delegates a-plenty; all 
is not lost. Ahead loom bigger and 
better exhibits at future meetings—and 
a brief respite to catch our breath and 
take a hitch at the belt might perhaps 
constitute a tonic of not a little potency. 


Like the Pull of Gravity 


NE of the most corroding evils that 

sprang up like a tough-rooted weed 
during the lush times was the number of 
misfits that wormed their way into all 
sorts of businesses. So prolific was this 
growth that it seemed that progress on 
a spree dipped his blundering hand into 
the bag of human material and let fly at 
industry with volleys of ineligibles who 
served merely to clog the smooth-run- 
ning gears of business. Along with 
other garish records established, it is 
quite likely that never did we see a pe- 
riod wherein so many round pegs oc- 
cupied square holes and vice versa. 


Never before did we see the like of the 
seemingly endless parade of self-styled 
experts and specialists. 

Men who couldn’t qualify to take a 
high school examination in physics 
blossomed overnight into eminent phy- 
sicists; itinerant. engineering job hunt- 
ers at once paraded far and wide as con- 
sulting engineers; small town, corner 
store bookkeepers quickly took on the 
title of expert accountants; and so the 
whole retinue of nonsense blundered 
and stumbled along. But the gravity- 
like pull of exacting business procedure 
is now demanding a reckoning. Not 
only are the round pegs fast slipping 
from their moorings of aggressive ig- 
norance in square holes but what we 
thought were pegs are not pegs at all. 
Though the process is painful, it will 
eventually purge the body industrial of 
considerable inefficiency and lost mo- 
tion—to say nothing of expense. 

While the gas industry has been blest 
with a minimum of such weedy growth 
within its ranks all of its members 
should take stock of their: abilities and 
see to it that they measure up entirely 
to their jobs’ requirements; otherwise, 
the gravity-like pull mentioned might 
bring about a show-down of a very dis- 
tasteful nature. Ours is an industry 
that will not tolerate bluffers. 


An Important Adjunct 


HILE the impending widespread 

advertising campaign in the inter- 
ests of the gas range offers much of 
hope for the future it is well to appreci- 
ate that, unless this effort is backed by 
intelligent and aggressive selling, it will 
not at all achieve the hoped-for results. 
We have got to back it up with even 
better salesmanship than has existed in 
the past. 

In the first place, we must see to it 
that the raw material—the men—consti- 
tuting our sales force is selected with 
extreme care and intelligence. We must 
examine the prospective salesman’s past 
experience with a careful eye. We can- 
not tolerate the taking on of any and 
everybody, especially if they are not able 
to produce evidence of past success in 
some activity or other. Even if these 
applicants have not had previous selling 
experience, we must see to it that they 
possess a high degree of intelligence 
than can be expeditiously moulded into 
first class action. In this connection it 
might not be far-fetched to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that many college men 
of latent ability go into other lines of 
selling and—why not in the domestic 
end of the gas business? 


9 


After the selection of the proper sales 
staff there is necessary the requisite 
period of instruction; and, one of the 
most important aspects of such educa- 
tion is to be doubly sure that the sales- 
men know everything about this huge 
advertising campaign,—its motives and 
its plans of procedure. Incidentally, all 
of these factors apply to the present 
salesmen as well as to salesmen in the 
making. 

Let us not overlook this important 
adjunct to the campaign, otherwise we 
might bark our shins on the snag of 
mediocrity. 


In the Interest of Good Service 


ERHAPS too often we are inclined 

to look upon the appliance and 
equipment manufacturer as a sort of 
pest—a necessary evil that somehow has 
been wafted into our scheme of affairs. 
Particularly do we regard him with 
negative affection when business is on 
the toboggan. At such a time we fre- 
quently foolishly nourish the idea that a 
dollar given to him in exchange for 
goods or services is not being spent to 
full advantage. 

The manufacturer of the divers sup- 
plies required for the conduct of the 
gas business needs no brief for his justi- 
fication, but it might be in order to draw 
attention to the fact that when his busi- 
ness as a whole lags, somehow or other 
the utility’s progress slows up—eventu- 
ally, if not immediately. 

Given a_ protracted period of lean 
business, the manufacturer is sometimes 
forced to the expedient of curtailing re- 
search and development, or at least the 
old fire and enthusiasm are naturally at 
an ebb. Further, he frequently has to 
change or revamp his organization set- 
up—to the detriment of the manufac- 
turer and the interests he serves alike. 
In the aggregate, the manufacturer of 
good standing has an investment in 
money and good-will with which the 
utility is interlocked in a very subtle 
manner. This statement is based on 
the fact that without him our progress 
would have been impossible. 

Of course, long ago business learned 
that the purchase of an article not 
needed was the essence of extravagance; 
but, looking at the matter in reverse, 
undue postponement in buying an item 
that is needed is just about as damaging. 

Specifically, the gas industry can assist 
general business return by way of keep- 
ing their plants and systems in first class 
repair and running order. Don’t wait 
until a piece of apparatus is ready to 
disintegrate, like the “one hoss shay,” 
before sending for the manufacturer. All 
of us know that equipment will not 
last indefinitely and that its useful pro- 
ductivity dwindles with age. Let us buy 
as we go along, rather than having to 
foot a very healthy bill, at one fell 
swoop. And let us realize that the manu- 
facturer is as necessary in our general 
plan as any other factor and, that 
especially from the appliance angle, he 
exercies a profound influence in deter- 
mining the quality of our service to the 
customer. 
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One hundred years of wide experience in engineering, designing and 
erecting are available to you, through the Bartlett Hayward Co., if you 
are planning the re-habilitation of your existing equipment or the instal- 
lation of extensions. 


Recommendations and designs are based on a thorough and com- 
plete practical analysis of your requirements from a broad operating 
and economic viewpoint. 





BARTLETT HAYWARD 
COMPANY 








BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Coal Gas, Carburetted Water Gas, Blue Water Gas, By-Product Plants—De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
—Waste Heat Boilers—Purifiers—Tar Extractors—Condensers—Feld Scrubbers—Fast’s Couplings—Tanks—Gas Holders 
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Gas Works 


Function of plant is to secure greater 
production efficiency and to utilize 
by-product coke- 
oven gas in certain sections of the 
metallurgical industry of Reich 


extensively the 


RENE LEONHARDT 


Engineer, Berlin, Germany 


’ HE aim pursued in designing this plant 
was to provide a centrally situated 
gas-works capable of supplying the 

needs of a large consuming area, without the 
risk of breakdowns due to the failure of coal 
supplies or similar causes. The first step 
was to secure a coal deposit offering supplies 
likely to last for a long time. In the manu- 
facturing area of central Germany, destined 
to be the main consumer of the gas dis- 
tributed from the new works and further- 
more likely to have its activities greatly stim- 
ulated by the availability of a central gas 
supply, there are, it is true, a number of lig- 
nite deposits, but no pit coal. 

The extraction of gas from lignite by the 
methods of low temperature carbonization 
elaborated up to the present, has not yet been 
brought to such a pitch of practical perfec- 
tion, especially in the matter of cost, as to 
justify placing reliance upon it for the pur- 
poses of a large-scale distribution scheme, 
though it is true that some distant transmis- 
sion systems employing lignite exist in Ger- 
many already. It was decided therefore to 


Germany Establishes 
a Great Central 


Screen- 








HENRY M. RILEY 
Editor 





draw coal supplies from outside the actual area of 

operations and to use Westphalian coal, which is 

known to be rich in gas and very suitable. 

When the mining interests in Germany three years 
ago propounded their plan: for supplying gas to the 
whole of Germany from a single generating plant 
situated in the Ruhr district, as being the area most 
naturally indicated for the purpose, with its existing 
coke ovens, a heated controversy arose. This was based 
upon considerations not only of private interest, but 
also upon much more deep-seated questions of national 
economy and expediency. 

One of the objections raised was that it was unde- 
sirable for an entire nation to become dependent in 
this way on a single generating plant, having regard to 
the risk of strikes in the industrial area of Germany, 
but above all in being near the frontier and therefore 
exposed to the risk of invasion, These discussions be- 
tween the leading gas authorities in Germany finally 
led to recognition of the fact that it was more important 
to make sure of gas supplies throughout the whole 
country in every eventuality than to attach undue weight 
to the trifling diminution of cost which might result 
from the adoption of the Ruhrgas A.G. plan. 

They also had the effect of leading to the selection of 
the site for the new central gasworks, which was ac- 
cordingly erected at Magdeburg, in the heart of the 
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manufacturing area of central Germany. 


facility and low cost of transport. 


Effect on Other Industries 


The idea of centralizing gas supplies and creating a 
large gas-making plant has within a short space of time 
reacted upon manufacturing and other business activi- 
ties in a manner which had not been foreseen when the 
original plans were laid. The gas interests, indeed, in a 
sense deserve credit for having selected a suitable spot 
in central Germany around which a new phase of in- 
dustrial development could be centered, and for pro- 
viding an impulse which has led to the creation of new 
manufacturing concerns. To mention only one of these, 
the mining business of George von Giesche’s Heirs is 
setting up a zinc works employing the latest electrolytic 
process, near the big gas-works on the new wharf at 
Rothensee near Magdeburg. Not only is the erection 
of this zinc works a promising augury for the gas- 
works, foreshadowing increased consumption of gas as 
well as the mutual interchange of by-products and 
chemical goods, but it has led in its turn to the build- 
ing, in the immediate proximity of the gas-works, of a 
large power plant, which will supply the considerable 
amount of energy required by the zinc works. 

In view of the conditions existing it was thought de- 
sirable that the gas-works should take the form of a 
coke-oven plant. One factor which contributed to this 
decision was the cheap transport facilities already 
described. 

The first matter that had‘ to be borne in mind in 
planning the general layout was the large volume of ma- 
terials handling to be expected on the works premises. 
A daily throughput of 1200 to 1300 tons of coal, with 


This is the 
point of junction between the Mittelland Canal, one of 
the most important artificial waterways in Germany, 
and the River Elbe. The effect of this is that coal sup- 
plies can be brought to the works not only overland, 
but also by cheap water transport. This is of material 
importance to any industry which, like the gas industry, 
is mainly dependent upon cheap bulk transport of raw 
materials as well as output. The possibility of obtaining 
coal from Westphalia by water, via Berlin and the Si- 
lesian waterways, or again via the Elbe and its connec- 
tions from the coal deposits in Saxony, while yet again 
the lower reaches of the Elbe open the way to Hamburg 
and the international market (English coal), constitutes 
at once a combination of many advantages, in regard to 
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High Pressure Pipe Line System. Solid lines—Existing 
Mains; Dotted lines—Projected Mams 


corresponding quantities of coke had to be allowed for, 
and water as well as rail transport had to be taken into 
account. While the ultimate plan is to obtain coal 
supplies mainly by water, rail-borne coal is essential in 
the first instance, as the Mittelland Canal will not be 
open for traffic until about a year hence, and in any 
event breakdowns in the water transport system require 
to be provided against. It was necessary therefore to 
have not only an extensive network of railway tracks 
and sidings, but also internal transport facilities equal 
to all requirements, and these considerations were 
decisive in the final selection of the site, which had to 
be suitable in regard to location, shape, and other 
natural advantages. 

In the east, the site extends to the new harbour basin; 
in the west it abuts on the arterial road passing through 
the whole of the new industrial area, as well as the ad- 
jacent dockside railway tracks, so that railway and 
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river approaches, likewise inward and out- 
ward traffic, are set opposite to each other, 
thus obviating the inconvenience of cross- 
traffic on the actual works premises. The ex- 
tended shape of the site also made it possible 
to provide rail sidings. 


Expediting Coal Handling 


The coal handling is so arranged that the in- 
coming railway trucks are discharged into a 
long bunker capable ot holding one day’s 
supply. Large capacity trucks ot the bottom 
discharging type are emptied direct into the 
bunker; for trucks of the ordinary type a 








Ground Pian of the large Gas Works at Madgeburg. a—Coal storage, b— 
Coal Tower, c—Oven Battery, d—Coarse-screening Plant, e—Fine-screen- 
ing Plant, f—Coke Storage, g—Coolers and Washers, h—Gas Exhausters, 
t—Pumps, k—Tall Tanks for Tar and Ammonia, |\—Benzol Plant, m— 
Ammonia Plant, n—Purifying Plant, o—Gas Holder, p—Gas Compressor 
Plant, gq—Transformers and Switches, r—Boiter House and Workshops, 


s—Offices and Dwelling House, t—Porter’s Lodge 


tippler is available. From the bunker the coal 
is lifted by a grab crane into the cars of a 
suspended railway driven by an endless cable. 
It is then conveyed either to the coal tower 
or to the coal store, above the whole area of 
which a travelling bridge is provided for the 
purpose. 
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General View of Gas Works from Elbe water front 


From the coal store the coal can then be transferred— 
by means of the grab travelling on the distributing 
bridge—into the cars of the suspended railway, whence 
it is conveyed to the coal tower in the same way as the 
coal arriving direct. The same plant serves for hand- 
ling the water-borne coal, which is unloaded from the 
barges of lighters by cranes travelling along the dock- 
side. 

The oven plant is placed parallel to the railway siding. 
For the present one battery comprising two units of 30 
chambers each has been constructed ; space has been left 
and other provision made for the installation of a 
second battery whenever needed. Between the two 
batteries is the coal tower, with a capacity of 3000 tons. 
The ovens used are of the under-fired compound type. 
They are designed for heating either by the gas made 
in the process or by producer gas, so that the plant is 
readily adaptable to the condition of the coke market 
and to any variation in gas requirements. Producers 
for the necessary producer gas will be installed later. 


Coke Handling 


The coke, as it leaves the ovens, is spread out on a 
quenching truck which passes slowly by to receive it. It 
it then quenched under the quenching tower situated at 
the end of the battery of ovens, and discharged onto an 
inclined ramp, whence it falls on to a conveyor belt 
which carries it to the coarse-screening plant. There, 
the large coke is separated and according to require- 
ments either loaded direct into trucks, removed to the 
coke store, or else broken. The smaller pieces together 
with the broken coke are carried by a second conveyor 
belt to the fine-screening plant, where the grading is 
done. Here again, the necessary handling appliances 
are provided so that the coke can be loaded direct into 
railway trucks or road vehicles. 

The conveyance of coke to the store is effected by 
means of bucket trucks into which the material is fed 
by gravity from the bunkers in the two screening 
houses. Above the coke store there is also a distribut- 
ing bridge, the jenny of which lifts the non-tipping 
buckets from the trucks and empties them so that the 
various grades are kept separate. To reclaim coke from 
the store there is a grab operated by the same jenny. 
When coke is to be despatched by water, the same 
bucket trucks are used, to convey it along a special rail- 
way to the quayside, the buckets being lifted and 
emptied by revolving cranes into the barges waiting 
alongside. The use of the bucket trucks is economical 
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and expeditious, whatever the mode of transport em- 
ployed, as it minimizes actual handling and saves waste. 

For the despatch of other by-products from the coke 
ovens, there is a special railway laid along the southern 
boundary of the works site. 

The several parts of the plant are grouped with an 
eye to the greatest possible ease of supervision and 
operation, coupled with the shortest transport distances 
and a minimum of piping. All of the gas issuing from 
the ovens is passed successively through the first 
coolers, the gas exhausters, the second coolers, and the 
washers. It is here that any gas needed for the heating 
of the ovens is separated and fed back direct to them. 
The surplus gas is passed through the dry sulphur puri- 
fiers and thence reaches the gas holder. A so-called tar 
pocket is interposed before the coolers, to receive the 
condensation products that collect in the collecting main. 
Coolers of ample dimensions, on the Reuter system, are 
provided to ensure the adequate and efficient cooling of 
the gas. 


The gas exhausters are of the centrifugal blower type, 
capable of removing the last traces of tar from the 
gas, so that special tar separators are not required. The 
type of washer selected to extract the ammonia and 
benzol from the gas, is the Walter Feld centrifugal, 
which is also used in America. One such washer is 
provided for ammonia and one of benzol, a third being 
kept in reserve for either purpose. To facilitate their 
supervision and working, all the pumps required are 
kept in one room adjoining the gas exhausters and con- 
nected to the switchgear in the gas exhauster room. 


Method of Purification 


In recent times a number of new processes for the 
elimination of hydrogen sulphide from gas have been 
introduced, and some of them look quite promising. A 
close examination of these processes however, shows 
that none of them have yet stood the test of practice 
for a sufficient time to give that warranty of absolute 
reliability which must be insisted upon when designing 
a system of central gas supply. It was therefore con- 
sidered necessary, at all events for the time being, to 
fall back upon the old and well-tried dry process. How- 
ever, experimental work is being continued on the alter- 
native and less costly processes, and it is hoped that 
before very long they may be adopted. They should 
make possible considerable economies owing to the in- 
creased use of automatic methods. 

The waterless gasholder has a useful capacity of 
3,500,000 cubic feet. In view of the large area which it 
covers, the gas holder has been given a comparatively 
deep set foundation, and the bottom of it is used for 
the storage of tar, of which it can hold about 3500 tons. 
For the transport of tar and the collection of ammonia- 
cal liquor, special overhead tanks are provided. The 
ammoniacal liquor is used partly in the manufacture of 
aqueous ammonia, but mainly for the extraction of 
nitric acid, of which the zinc works absorb a large 
quantity, while the crude benzol is converted into re- 
fined products in an up-to-date and well equipped ben- 
zol factory. Ata later date it is proposed to erect a tar- 
distillation plant attached to the gas-works. 

To pump the gas from the holder through the long- 
distance mains, steam-driven piston compressors are 
used; for the delivery of supplies to the zinc works, 
and other nearby points, electrically driven turbine 
blowers are available. A separate annex to the com- 


pressor room accommodates the extensive transformer 
and switch gear for the electrical energy used about the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Blasting a three feet depth of trench in a river bed 
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this shot accounted for 850 feet of trench length 


Use of Explosives in Pipe Line 
Construction 


S. W. LONG 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


XPLOSIVES play an important part in pipe line 

E construction whether for gas lines or any other. 

Since many natural gas lines are hundreds of 

miles in length, extending from gas fields to distant 

centers of population, it sometimes happens that new 

blasting methods must be evolved to meet new and un- 
usual conditions. 

Unlike the railroad or the highway, this new—or re- 
vived—means of transportation does not detour moun- 
tains or steep hills, but follows practically straight lines. 
River, swamp or other natural barrier is not permitted 
to obstruct the direct course of the pipe line. In cases, 
canyons and rivers are bridged to carry pipe lines, 
though it is the usual thing to lay pipe lines below the 
bottoms of rivers. 

The crossing of rivers, however, offered perplexing 
problems until special blasting practices were developed 
to cope with a wide variety of different and difficult 
conditions. Where rivers or other streams under gov- 
ernment control have to be crossed, the pipes must be 
buried from two to five feet below the natural river bed. 





Besides, engineers know that unless adequate protec- 
tion is provided, debris carried by the flow of a stream 
may attach itself to the pipe and serious damage result. 
In some instances pipe lines have been broken and car- 
ried away. The use of a dredge or other mechanical 
equipment is not always practical and frequently in- 
volves considerable expense in getting a dredge to the 
location of the work. Blasting offers the advantages of 
convenience and relatively low cost. 

Since the adoption of the practice of blasting trenches 
through stream bottoms, more than fifty river cross- 
ings, ranging in length from less than 100 feet to 3,600 
feet, have been made with explosives, which have been 
put to work under water sometimes as deep as twenty 
feet. Each crossing has presented its own peculiar 
problem and several kinds of dynamite and distinct 
blasting practices have been employed. 

The method devised for trenching Trinity River in 
Texas, which has been crossed seven times, was par- 
ticularly ingenious and successful. This river, while 
less than 200 feet wide, is more than 30 feet deep at 
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me points and the water is so discolored that it ob- 
sures all operations below the surface. The entire 
ight of way of the trench was probed with poles by 
en in boats to locate rocks and water-soaked stumps 
nd logs. Dynamite “bombs” were used to blow out 
he stumps and logs, while the rocks were drilled and 
lasted. When it came to the task of shooting a 
trench, a special plan was developed to meet the con- 
iition of working at a 20-foot depth. This, for lack of 
a better name, has been called the “string-shot” method. 

‘A steel cable was stretched across the river directly 
wer the line of the proposed trench. To this cable, 
men in boats attached bundles of dynamite cartridges, 
end to end, and at intervals of a few feet small boulders 
were tied on to add weight, so that when the “string 
of dynamite” was prepared it could be lowered straight 
down to the desired position on the river bottom, with- 
out being deflected by the current. One of the cart- 
ridges had been primed with an electric blasting cap 
which was fired by an electric blasting machine. When 
the primed charge was detonated it exploded all the 
other sticks of dynamite in the 200-foot “string,” giving 
the effect of a single explosion. 

Prior to blasting the trench in the river bed, the high 
banks of Trinity River had been cut through by blast- 
ing so that the pipe line could be laid on a gradual slope 
down to the water’s edge. The next step was to place 
the line in position after lengths of pipe had been 
welded together to form a line sufficiently long to reach 
from shore to shore. A cable was carried across the 
river and fastened to the end of the line of pipe, while 
the other end of the cable was attached to a tractor on 
the opposite bank, and the pipe was pulled into position 
in the trench. 

Running pipe lines through swamps was considered 
even more difficult than crossing rivers. In some 
swampy regions it was found almost impossible to dig 
trenches by hand, and mechanical equipment proved 
very expensive to use. In numbers of cases attempts 
to lay pipe lines through such areas by ordinary meth- 


ods resulted in such slow progress as to greatly delay 


the progress of entire operations. 
Pipe line contractors were quick to adopt methods of 
using explosives to blast trenches through swamps, once 
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it was demonstrated that dynamite would do the work 
quickly and economically. The first step is to cut down 
any trees and blast out the stumps and large rocks or 
boulders within the right of way of the projected pipe 
line, though stumps and small boulders are frequently 
blown out when trenches are shot. ln making the trench, 
or ditch, holes are punched at a specified distance from 
each other and to the required depth, in a long row. 
Cartridges of ditching dynamite are loaded in the holes 
and one of the charges is primed with an electric blast- 
ing cap, or a blasting cap that may be fired with a fuse. 
When the primed charge is set off, water in the soil 
carries the explosion wave to all the other dynamite 
cartridges and detonates them in such rapid succession 
as to make all the explosions appear simultaneous. 
Water, muck, fragments of logs and tree roots are 
tossed high in the air where the material spreads and 
falls along the sides of the ditch. Little or no hand 
work or other “dressing” of the trench is required 
before placing the pipe in position. 

Where desirable, a modified system of loading will 
result in heaping a sufficient portion of the blasted ma- 
terial in banks on either side of a trench for use in 
filling in over the pipe line. As much as 65 to 70 per 
cent of the material may be made available by following 
a modified method. 

For making trenches through dry earth, mechanical 
“diggers” are used, but dynamite is employed to re- 
move tree stumps and rocks along the courses of pipe 
lines. 

Further uses for explosives are found in the laying 
of gas mains and pipes for the distribution of gas to 
individual consumers in cities and elsewhere. Such 
uses, however, are largely concerned with the removal 
of rock found along the right of way of pipes, and the 
methods of blasting followed do not differ from those 
ordinarily used in clearing trenches. Holes are loaded 
with light charges and frequently several separate 
charges are used in breaking large rock, rather than a 
single heavy charge, as is the practice in open country, 
away from houses or other property. It is customary 
to cover the blast with a blasting mat, composed of 
heavy steel cables woven together to prevent possible 
damage from flying fragments of rock. 


Gas Utility Revenues in First Six 
Months 


URING the first six months of the current year 
D revenues of manufactured and natural gas utilities 
declined 7.2 per cent, dropping from $374,229,461, in 
the first half of 1931 to $347,288,325 in the correspond- 


ing period of 1932. Customers of the 409 reporting 
companies aggregated 13,931,649 on June 30, 1932, as 
compared with 14,224,242 on the same date of the pre- 
ceding year, a drop of 2.1 per cent. This loss in num- 
ber of customers amounting to nearly 300,000 for the 
year ending June 30th was the most severe reported by 
these companies since the onset of the current depres- 
sion. The manufactured gas companies reported 
revenues of $194,617,810 for the first half of 1932, or 
5.2 per cent less than for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, while revenues of the natural gas 
utilities amounted to $152,670,515 for the same period, 
a decline of nearly 10 per cent. 


Sales of manufactured gas reported for the half year 
totaled 183,750,567,000 cubic feet, a loss of 4.8 per cent, 
while natural gas utility sales were 350,706,029,000 
cubic feet, a decline of 10.7 per cent. 

This decline in sales and revenues of both manufac- 
tured and natural gas utilities characterized practically 
all sections of the country during the first half of 1932. 
An outstanding exception however was the state of 
California, where operating revenues of gas utilities 
gained nearly 14 per cent during the period, rising from 
$31,197,785 in the first half of 1931 to $35,548,179 dur- 
ing the corresponding interval of 1932. This was the 
resuit, in large part, of an increase of 21 per cent in 
sales to household or domestic customers, and a gain of 
more than 60 per cent in sales to commercial establish- 
ments, such as hotels, restaurants, etc.—Paul Ryan, Chief 
Statistician, A. G. A.. 
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Trend of Meter Accuracies 
following Conversion. 
from a Manufactured to 


a Natural Gas 


HE effects upon the accuracy of gas meters 
resulting from a change-over from a mixed gas, 
part manufactured oil and part natural to a 
straight natural gas, have been very marked in the case 
of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. As 
a consequence a very definite betterment in registration 
has been had along with a certain degree of success in 
the actual control of the improvement enjoyed. The 
change-over was made in January, 1927, and it is from 
this time that all major variations in registration date. 
Prior to January, 1927, the mixed gas metered to 
the consumer had the following average chemical 
analysis: 


6.0% CQO. 





0.6% Ill—CaH: 
0.5% O,;, 
15.3% Hz 
40% CO 
91% CH: 
61.5% CHs 
24% N; 
100.0% Calculated B.t.u.—859 


Specific gravity— 0.642 
An inspection of the included Table One, for the 
years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, allows a very nice 
conception of meter conditions for the system before 
the introduction of a straight natural gas. This pe- 


riod shows a slight decrease in the percentage of “D.R.” 
and “Slow” meters, and a slight increase in the per- 


> 





Fig. 1 


Read before Annual Convention, Pacific Coast Gas Assn., 
Del Monte, Cal., Aug. 24-26, 1932 
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H. M. CRAWFORD 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


centage of “OK” and “Fast” meters. The per cent in- 
accuracy of all meters remained practically constant for 
the period. 
An average chemical analysis of the natural gas me- 
tered subsequent to January, 1927, follows: 
0.2% CO: 





0.0% Os 
13.5% C:He 
85.0% CH, 
13% N; 
100.0% Calculated B.t.u.—1,100 


Specific gravity— 0.63 

The accuracy record for the year 1927, which in- 
cludes meters which had been metering natural gas up 
to one year, began to show the effect of the change- 
over. The percentages are as follows: “D. R.” meters 
remained constant; slow and “OK” meters decreased 
while the fast meters increased abruptly to an unprece- 
dented extent. The percentage inaccuracy increased 
proportionally to the fast meters. 

The record for the year 1928 shows a continuation 
of the fast trend of the year 1927, except that “D.R.” 
meters decreased slightly while “OK” meters increased. 
The per cent inaccuracy increased to approximately 
1% during this year. 

The records for the years 
subsequent to 1928 show a 
steady “D.R.” and slow per- 
centage with an increase of the 
“OK’s” at the expense of the 
fast meters. The percent in- 
accuracy shows a corresponding 
decrease for these last few 
years. 

The cause of the increase in 
slow meters for the year 1931, 
as shown in Table One, has 
been ascertained, and is in no 
way a result of the change- 
over. 

The attached chart on “Sum- 
mary of Meter Tests” is a set 
of curves drawn from _ the 
values in Table One. The 
curves represented are percent- 
ages plotted versus years for 
“OK,”, “D.R.”, slow and fast, 
and total meters and Average 
Meter Age versus Years for the 


period 1923-1931 inclusive. These curves are graphic 
representations of the summary already given. The 
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Table I—Summary of Meter Tests, Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. Entire System. 
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No. of : 
Meters 
73,300 
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curve of Average Meter Age in Years gives the average 
age of incoming meters for each year, and as may be 
seen, with the exception of the year 1923, this is increas- 
ing each year. It shows the average meter remains on 
the consumer’s premise five years at the present time; a 
very good average in view of the Old Age Change period 
of six years. It is quite remarkable that, in spite of the 
longer years of active service, the average meter shows 
increases in accuracy. (See Fig. 1) 

Another accuracy comparison, through the years, may 
be had from an inspection of the curve showing the 
“Average Per cent Error of Gas Meters” both by 
monthly and yearly recapitulations. These curves also 
show the improvement in accuracy from a slow regis- 
tration during the years 1924, 5, 6 and 1927, to a fast 
registration in 1928, and back to an overall per cent of 
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AVERAGE PERCENT ERROR OF ALL METERS TESTED - 1924 To 1931 BY MONTHS & YEARS 


Fig 


very near zero in 1929-30 and 1931. (See Fig. 2) 

The table, together with the summary and curves 
given, show that the outstanding feature which may be 
charged to this alteration in operation was the speeding 
up in registration of all meters in the system. The im- 
portance of this trend from the utility viewpoint may 
be realized when it is known that the total increase was 
approximately 244% for all meters, which represents 

,000.00 in annual gross income in this Corporation. 
The actual amount of the increase in dollars is, of 
course, dependent upon the size of the operating com- 
pany. 

However, 


it must be remembered that while the 


speeding up in proof must be charged to the introduc- 
tion of natural gas into a system which previously me- 
tered a mixed gas, the correction of this tendency and 
the stabilization of it must be credited directly to the 
Gas Distribution Department of the Corporation. 

Table Il—Distribution Drippage Recovery 
Drippage 
Gals. H:O 
232,635 
206,894 
173,372 

50,706 

12,940 

86,776 

22.702 
1931 si 28,930 
speeding up in proof of gas meters in the dis- 
tribution system was a direct re- 
sult of the introduction of a very 
dry natural gas in the place of a 
gas which was comparatively 
wet. An idea of the comparative 
humidities of these two gases 
may be had by a study of Table 
Two. This table gives the 
amounts of water pumped from 
various points in the distribution 
system only for the years 1924 
to 1931 inclusive. As may be 
seen, much less water was 
pumped during the period after 
the introduction of natural gas 
than the period previous to its 
introduction. 

The effect of this very dry gas 
upon the system as a whole, was 
the rapid dehydration or drying 
of pipe, joints, valve packings 
and all equipment or parts of 
equipment which had absorbed 
moisture from the old mixed gas 
regime, and resulted in the dis- 
covery of a rapidly increasing 
unacounted-for gas problem. In 
particular, however, pertinent to 
this report, the result was a rapid drying or leaching of 
meter diaphrams with a resulting decreased displace- 
ment per stroke and, therefore, a speeding up in proof. 
The meter diaphragms are made from high grade sheep- 
skin, carefully tanned and treated with various leather 
preservatives and gas resistants oils. When placed in 
meters and exposed to the action of the mixed gas 
metered prior to January, 1927, the diaphragms absorbed 
some moisture in the form of liquid hydrocarbons con- 
densed from the gas, condensed water vapor, and even 
some of the neutral oil placed in the cases of meters. 
The corrosive action of these liquids resulted in the aver- 
age meter accuracy shown in the attached curves for 


Year 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
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the periods prior to 1927. . 
In order that a better under- 
standing might be obtained of the 
changes which occurred immedi- 
ately following the introduction ‘4 
of natural gas, the attached 4 
curves of the “Summary of 
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the total. However, the first 
month following the change-over, 
the picture was changed. Both 
the slow and the OK percentages 
show the beginning of a decline, 
steady in the case of the slow meters until 1931, but 
in the case of the OK meters continued only until 
July, 1927. The outstanding fluctuation was the rapid 
increase of the percentages of fast meters caused, of 
course, by dehydration of the meter diaphragms. The 
increase was from 25% of the to.al in February, 1927 
to 49% in July, 1927. The corresponding decrease in 
the percentage of OK meters was from 44% to 31%, 
a truly alarming situation, wholely unprecedented in 
the history of this Corporation. 

The process of dehydration was checked almost in- 
stantly by the introduction of water in the form of 
steam into the natural gas mains. This procedure was 
begun in August, 1927, and continued until November, 
1927; the input varying from approximately 70 gals. 
H20/M.M.C.F. to 33 gals. H2O/M.M.C.F. The fast 
percentages decreased from 49% to 32.5% during this 
period, with the OK meters showing a like increase 
from 31% to 46%. 

During November, 1927, oil was also introduced into 
the gas along with steam; this combination process con- 
tinued until March, 1928. The fast meters’ percentages 
during this period increased from 32.5% to 47.5%. 

Steam injection was discontinued during March, 
1928, and the use only of oil continued until December, 
1929. This period shows a decrease in tast meter per- 
centages from a maximum of 49% to 38.5%, and an 
increase in OK percentages from 37% to 55%. 

No great success resulted from a use of oil injection 
alone, or from a combination of oil and steam, and as a 
result the injection of steam only was again resorted to 
in January, 1929. This first month, 75 gals. 
H2O/M.M.C.F. were injected followed by quantities 
during the succeeding months varying from 31 to 11 
gals. H2O/M.M.C.F. This program has been maintained 
to the present date and no change is contemplated. 

Upon the re-introduction of steam only in January, 
1929, the fast meter percentages dropped from 38.5% 
to an average of 25%, from which point the decrease 
has been steady to the present average of approxi- 
mately 13%. The percentage of OK meters has been 
increased correspondingly over the same period from 
55% to an average of 73%. 

The remarkable feature of the entire story has been 
the similarity of trends of the curves of steam injected 
and the percentages of fast meters from the beginning 
in August, 1927. From the first, the fast meter curve 

















Fig. 3 


has followed the dictates of the steam injection in an 
almost uncanny manner and for the period from Feb- 
ruary, 1929, until the present date, it has been possible 
to predict future conditions with a considerable degree 
of assurance. 

The total credit for this improvement in registration 
should not be given to the policy of steam injection, as 
natural gas in itself is a much nicer media to measure 
than the former mixed gas, and, of course, has had 
much to do with the final results, but certainly steam in- 
jection was the means of control which answered the 
problem in the shortest period of time. 

Other factors which have been important as far as 
results are concerned have been: the change in OK 
meter percentages made by including in this class all 
meters from 2% slow to 2% fast instead of from 2% 
slow to 1% fast, this change was made in May, 1928; 
the improvement in meter repair shop practices and 
strict modernization policies in the replacement of worn 
and used parts. 


—_—_—__f__ 


Germany Establishes a Great 
Central Gas Works 


(Continued from page 13) 


works, The steam needed for the buildings and plant 
first erected and installed is generated in a boiler-house 
on the works premises ; as and when, however, increased 
quantities of steam are found necessary, it is intended 
to obtain them from the power station which is near the 
gas works. To ensure the utmost economy and reli- 
ability, manual labor has been kept down to a minimum, 
and the most extensive use made of mechanical appli- 
ances and electrical power. 

The output capacity of the plant now about com- 
pleted is calculated on the basis of a yearly consumption 
of 400,000 tons of coal, and the ovens being heated with 
gas made in the process, at approximately 2295 million 
cubic feet annually or 3531 million cubic feet if pro- 
ducer gas is used for heating. When the additional 
battery of coke ovens is built, it will be possible at once 
to double these figures. 
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HE summary of the gauged open flow of nat- 
ural gas wells developed in the Central Michi- 
gan area, of the proved acreage, and of indi- 
cated reserves remains nearly the same as at the time 
of the January 20 review. 

The following table presents the general situation as 
of July 15, 1932: 


i 





Number Allowable 
of Aggregate Daily 
Pro- Estimated With- Proved Estimated 
ducing Open Flow drawal Acre- Reserves 
Pool Wells inCu. Ft. inCu. Ft. ag in Cu. Ft. 
Broomfield 11 47,083,000 11,770,750 3,315 8,425,000,000 up 
Vernon 7 15,772,000 3,943,000 1,240 3,000,000,000 up 
Clare 7 29,035,000 7,258,750 300 600,000,000 up 
Elba 5 5,877,000 1,469,000 250 875,000,000 up 
Total 30 97,767,000 24,441,500 5,105 12,900,000,000 





The aggregate estimated open flow is 97,767,000 
cubic feet per day. Under the state law, a withdrawal 
of only 25 per cent of this is permitted. This would be 
24,441,500 cubic feet per day. There are doubts as to 
whether this amount would be allowed in actual prac- 
tice, because there are indications that the porosity of 
the Central Michigan “sands” is such as to retard the 
flow of the gas to a greater extent than in most gas 
fields, making a 25 per cent sustained withdrawal im- 
possible or inadvisable. 

The rock pressure in the Elba pool, Gratiot county, 
is under 200 pounds, and pumping would be required 
for transmission. The gas also contains sulphur. 

Muskegon, at the height of its use of natural gas, 
was taking from 10,000,000 to more than 15,000,000 
cubic feet per day for domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. 

Estimates of total reserves in the present proved 
pools range upwards from 12,900,000,000 cubic feet. 
Withdrawal of 24,441,500 cubic feet per day would ex- 
haust reserves of 12,900,000,000 in 528 days. 

Geologists and others believe there is much more 
natural gas in the Central Michigan area than has 
been shown by the producing wells. They believe also 
that much larger reserves will eventually be developed. 
As matters stand, however, these other reserves remain 
as matters of speculation, They will so remain until 
much more extensive drilling has been done to discover 
resources at present hidden 1,100 feet or more within 
the earth. 

Michigan gas utilities have kept a close watch upon 
developments in the Central Michigan gas districts and 
have announced their readiness to supply natural gas to 
communities now served with manufactured gas as soon 
as adequate and dependable supplies with ample reserves 
to last a reasonable number of years can be assured. 
They are mindful of the recent natural gas experience 
of Muskegon which was costly, worrisome and disap- 
pointing to both gas customers and gas company. They 


feel the responsibility of making sure of providing a 
lasting supply before putting their customers and them- 
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selves to the expense of a change-over, with the risk 
of a possible change-back after patrons have made in- 
vestments in natural gas equipment and have become 
accustomed to natural gas service. 

The Gas Corporation of Michigan is now supplying 
gas to Mt. Pleasant, Rosebush and Clare. 

Consumers Power Company is supplying service to 
Midland and making tests to determine whether there 
is sufficient gas to supply it satisfactorily over a term 
of years to Bay City, Saginaw and other communities 
within reach of the fields. 

The Detroit City Gas Company, which has been ne- 
gotiating to secure natural gas piped from the large 
gas fields of the Southwest, has halted these negotia- 
tions to make an intensive study of the possible natural 
gas resources of the Central Michigan field, seeking to 
determine their adequacy to provide dependable, long 
time service for Detroit. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Projects 


Three pipe line projects for the transportation of 
natural gas from Central Michigan pools to potential 
markets were announced in June. 

The Peninsular Pipe Line Company, in which 
Thomas E. Currie, George R. Cooke, William H. Hum- 
phrey and others are associated, was incorporated in 
Lansing on June 7. It proposes a direct line to Detroit, 
with gas offered to utilities serving towns on the way. 

Another company is headed by Frank B. Book, De- 
troit capitalist and member of the Detroit Water Board. 
It also proposes to build a line to Detroit. 

The Michigan Natural Pipe Line, promoted by John 
L. Borden, president of the Old Dutch Refining Com- 
pany, proposes to transport natural gas to Muskegon 
where it would be distributed to industries by a com- 
panion company, the West Michigan Gas Company. 
The Muskegon line also would serve Big Rapids. 

President William G. Woolfolk of the Detroit City 
Gas Company, is announcing that a group of investiga- 
tors would be sent into the Central Michigan field to 
make a special study of the natural gas resources, stated 
that the company was desirous of securing natural gas 
for Detroit, and was ready to take it from the Michi- 
gan pools provided an adequate supply that would not 
soon exhaust itself could be assured. 

In reference to the pipe line projects, Vice President 
and General Manager, Charles W. Tippy of Consumers 
Power Company made the following statement: “Con- 
sumers Power Company stands ready at any time to 
contract for natural gas from any responsible company 
which will install suitable transmission lines and make 
available at the gateway of the communities we serve 
adequate volumes of natural gas, provided always that 
the price is reasonable and has the approval of the gov- 
ernmental regulatory authorities to whom we are an- 
swerable. Consumers Power Company will not engage 
in purely prospecting operations. It must have reason- 
able expectancy of results.” 
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Proposed Lower Production Cost 


of Carburetted Blue-Gas 


THEODORE NAGEL 


Industrial Engineer 


While the process proposed herein by the author has had no 
actual trial run, it is based upon well-established thermochemi- 
cal laws and, inasmuch as it looks to the effecting of the fol- 
lowing adz lantages—Increase in gas making capacity; Decrease 
in fuel consumption; Lower unit cost of gas making material ; 
Decrease in plant operating expense; Lower cost of ge nerating 
gas; and At-will flexible gas making output—it is felt that its 
reading and study might furnish ideas of more than passing 
moment.—Eaditor. 


LUE-GAS generation through continuous-flow 

complete gasification of fuel-oil and continuous- 

flow carburetion at constant-temperature with 
fuel-oil, effected through a gas enriching operation 
without gas superheating and without depositing oil- 
coke in the carburetter, can be accomplished by chang- 
ing gas-making equipment from intermittent-flow to 
continuous-flow operation. 

Continuous-flow, constant-temperature generation of 
carburetted blue-gas from fuel-oil will yield gas of 
from 500 B.t.u. to 1000 B.t.u. heating vaiue with vari- 
ous gas characteristics, the calculated analyses of which 
are shown in the following tabulation : 


Carburetted Blue-Gas Calculated Analyses, Percentage 
by Volume 


A-Gas B-Gas 


Heating value B.t.u./cu.ft. 550 550 800 850 1000 
Re Scheie dated cada en 36.3 29.8 23.8 20.7 11.6 
Mae Sti webub sasyesedsare 36.8 25.2 21.3 18.6 10.8 
DR be nit ees wheeled 0.8 14.1 0.6 0.5 0.3 
Oil gas enrichment..... 26.1 30.9 54.3 60.2 77.3 
Specific gravity ........ 0.560 0.654 0.620 0.629 0.665 


Fuel oil, gallons/m.c.f... 4.85 5.05 7.65 825 10 


Labor operations incident to the use of solid gas- 
making fuel and for steam generation, as well as the 
checker-brick maintenance expense in intermittent-flow 
carburetted water-gas production are not required by 
the continuous-flow, constant-temperature gas process in 
which only fuel-oil is used for gas-making and gas- 
enriching without gas superheating operation, in conse- 
quence of which the customary gas-generating plant ex- 
pense will be materially lowered. 

This continuous-flow process may use natural gas or 
oil refinery still gases as well as fuel-oil for carburet- 
ting material to generate gas of any required heating 
value and of physical and chemical characteristics simi- 
lar to public utility requirements to preclude expensive 
alterations to distributing systems and consumers ap- 
pliances. 





Intermittent-Flow Gas Carbureting Operations and 
Fixed Oil-Gas From Fuel-Oil 


The specific heat formula for petroleum liquids 

1 

— (0.388 + 0.00045t)* 
Vd 


B.t.u. per pound per °F. 


in which 
d = specific gravity of oil at 60°/60° F. 
t = temperature in °F, 
From this formula is derived the total heat formula in 
1 
B.t.u. per Ib. = — (0.388t + .000225t?). 
Vd 


formule also serve for oil-gas for all practical gas- 

making purposes. We must, however, consider the 

latent-heat of vaporization which can be calculated by 
l 

the use of equation — (110.9 — 0.09 t) = B.t.u. per 
d 


These heat 


pound of oil.* 

The latent-heat for chemical dissociation, namely, 
cracking of the oil-vapors into fixed gas, may be cal- 
culated from the heats of formation of the hydrocarbons 
but unfortunately just what particular reactions take 
place is not definitely known. This latent-heat can be 
deduced from heat balance tests of operations producing 
carburetted water-gas and from which it is possible to 
approximate this heat requirement. This method of 
elimination indicates 400 B.t.u. per pound of hydro- 
carbon gas, to be reasonably conservative for the total 
latent-heat requirement for vaporizing oil and decom- 
posing oil vapor into fixed oil-gas for enrichment of 
manufactured gas. 

From the time oil is atomized in the top of the car- 
buretter until the enriched gas leaves the superheater the 
oil has been subjected to heat for from 5 to 8 seconds 
in the intermittent-flow carburetted water-gas process. 
In good operating practice approximately 70% of the 
oil appears in the gas as permanent enrichment, and the 
balance occurs as oil drips, tar and unaccounted for 
as fixed carbon in the apparatus. 

Heat is continuously taken from the carburetter and 
superheater with corresponding decrease of temper- 
ature during enrichment of the gas run. Temperature 
readings taken in the carburetter and superheater 
throughout the gas-run show the amount of work per- 
formed in the various parts of the apparatus and usual- 
ly indicate that during the first part, the hottest period, 





*“Thermal Properties of Petroleum Products,” U. S. Bureau 
of Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 97. 
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if the gas-run overcracking of the oil-gas produces 
ixed carbon and during the latter part, the coolest 
period, of the gas-run insufficient heating time results in 
lrip oil and tar yields. 

Temperatures at which the various petroleum hydro- 
carbon gases begin to crack indicate increased yield of 
(ixed-gas can be obtained from oil-vapor in contact with 
blue-gas when the gas mixture is maintained at constant 
temperature for a definite time, also converting much 
of, the usual tar yield to fixed gas and eliminating the 
production of drip oil. Hydrocarbon technology in- 
dicates that fixed-gases not exceeding three carbon 
atoms can be produced from vaporized fuel-oil by heat 
treatment under constant temperature around 1300° F., 
which type of fixed-gas is confirmed by reports of oper- 
ations and indicate, that under definite operating condi- 
tions, crude or cracked residue straight run fuel-oil 
(10° to 16° gravity A. P. I.) can be converted into 
fixed-gas having characteristics approximating the fol- 
lowing analysis (percentage by volume) : 

CH, 
CoH, 
CeHy, CsHe 


B.t.u./C.F. 
Sp. Gr. 

Fuel-oil and power are the only commodities required 
for this continuous-flow gas process. The power is 
used for compressing air which through liquifying and 
fractional distillation is concentrated as oxygen-enriched 
air. Blue-gas is generated from the fuel-oil with 
oxygen-enriched air. : 

Compressing 325 to 380 cubic feet of free air per 
minute is required per million cubic feet daily of 550 
B.t.u. type B gas (see above tabulation for gas analysis). 
Power for the oxygen-enriched air used per M.C.F. of 
this fuel-gas amounts to 3 kilowatt hours when produc- 
tion is around 2 million cubic feet of fuel gas daily and 
the power requirement will be lowered to 2 kilowatt 
hours per M. C. F. of fuel-gas when the production is 
increased to around 10 million cubic feet daily. 

4.95 gallons of fuel-oil, used for gas-making and gas- 
carburetion, are required per M. C. F. of 550 B.t.u. gas 
generated by this continuous-flow, constant-temperature 
gas process through operations that occur within the 
temperature range of the present gas-generating op- 
erations. 

The use of low cost fuel-oil for gas making and for 
gas enrichment and changing from intermittent-flow to 
continuous-flow operation to increase gas-making ca- 
pacity and lower operating and maintenance costs will 
materially lower the production cost of carburetted gas. 

Flexible gas-making capacity of the fuel-oil continu- 
ous-flow generators make it possible, at will, to supply 
the hourly and seasonal fluctuating demands without 
excess holder capacity. 

This continuous-flow, constant-temperature gas proc- 
ess comprises only recognized commercial operations 
adapted to a newly developed thermo-chemical gas- 
making cycle forming a low cost gas-making process for 
generating low gravity gas of from 500 B.t.u. to 1000 
3.t.u. heating value. Patent applications cover this con- 
tinuous-flow gas process and generating equipment. 


Separation of Oxygen from the Air 


A mixture of oxygen and nitrogen not chemically 
combined, the essential parts of air can be liquified be- 
low definite temperatures that correspond to definite 
pressures, the temperature rising with increase in pres- 
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sure as for example: At atmospheric pressure the 
critical temperature of liquid air is —190° C. which 
rises to —140° C. under a pressure of 40 atmospheres. 
Converting a liquid to a gas is generally accomplished 
by loss of heat and heat is usually given off when a 
gas is condensed. 

At atmospheric pressure liquid nitrogen gasifies above 
-—193.5° C. and liquid oxygen gasifies above —182.5° 
C. This difference between gasifying temperatures 
permits separating liquid air into nitrogen and oxygen 
through control of heat exchange. A brief description 
of heat exchange manipulations required for the separa- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen of the air is as follows: 

Compressed air, from which oxygen is to be sepa- 
rated, expanding in doing work absorbs heat and auto- 
matically refrigerates this lower pressure air. Flowing 
through heat exchangers the temperature of this cold 
air is greatly lowered by heating up colder oxygen and 
nitrogen gases continuously exhausting from the liquid 
air fractionating column. In the liquifying column the 
very cold low-pressure air enters a heat exchanger that 
is immersed in somewhat colder liquid oxygen. Trans- 
fer of heat between the liquid oxygen and the low- 
pressure air gasifies some of the liquid oxygen and 
lowers the temperature of the low-pressure air until it 
liquifies. This liquid air continuously overflows bub- 
bling trays in the fractionating column through which 
cold oxygen gas and cold air bubble and, because of 
the slightly colder liquid, the oxygen gas is liquified. 
This heat transfer action causes the nitrogen content of 
the liquid to gasify which is exhausted as very cold 
nitrogen gas leaving behind liquid oxygen that flows 
into the liquid oxygen container, surrounding the above 
mentioned heat exchanger, where part of it is continu- 
ously gasified and exhausted as very cold oxygen gas. 
These two very cold gases flow through heat exchangers 
to initially cool the low-pressure air before it enters the 
liquifying column as described above at the beginning 
of this heat cycle. 


The commercial operation of separating oxygen from 
the air involves no technical knowledge of the physics 
involved which is taken care of in the design of the 
liquifying and fractionating columns. The operating 
attendant regulates valves of this static apparatus ac- 
cording to operating instructions and as indicated by 
readings of temperature and pressure dials attached to 
the apparatus. 

Oxygen requirements for the continuous-flow gen- 
eration of carburetted blue-gas from fuel oil can be 
produced at low cost by plants simplified in design for 
continuous-flow production of oxygen gas. 


Resume of the Carburetted Water-Gas Industry and 
Proposed Production Economy Comparison 


Annual statistics of the manufactured gas industry 
in the United States, compiled by American Gas Asso- 
ciation, report for the year 1930: 
Sales of manufactured gas to con- 

sumers for all purposes 

(A daily average approximating 

1.5 billion cubic feet). 

Sales to consumers for domestic 
and house heating 

(A daily average of 1.0 billion 

cubic feet). 

Annual production of carburetted 
water-gas 

(A daily average approximating 

0.6 billion cubic feet). 


522,900,000 M.C.F. 


364,700,000 M.C.F. 


213,802,700 M.C.F. 
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Carburetted water-gas consumed an average of 22 
Ibs. Coke or Anthracite and 2.72 gallons gas oil per 
M. C. F. for gas making and 13.4 lbs. solid boiler fuel 
for steam. 

Annual fuel consumption for car 

buretted water gas 

Solid fuel ee 3,784,000 tons 

Oil for carburetting .......... 581,994,000 gallons 

Intermittent-flow carburetted water-gas plant equip- 
ment converted to continuous-flow constant-temperature 
operation would require an average of 4.95 gallons fuel- 
oil and 2% K.W. hours per M.C.F. 550 B.t.u. gas. 
The above annual production of carburetted water-gas 
by this continuous-flow process would consume 


| SEG Se Cen 1,060,000,000 gallons 
are 534,506,750 kilowatt hours 


Comparison of the intermittent-flow with the continu- 
ous-flow process fuel requirements shows: 

Replacing 581,994,000 gallons of gas-oil with 1,060,- 
000,000 gallons of fuel oil and displacing 3,784,000 
tons solid fuel with 534,506,750 K.W. hours electric 
power, an average operating load of 61,000 kilowatts. 

A conservative estimate 


of the annual average sav- 
ing would result as follows: 


Intermittent-flow per M.C.F. 
22 Ibs. coke delivered 


Continuous-flow per M.C.F. 
495 gal. fuel-oil @ 


See .. c= 7.15e MG) 5. ava tk eee =12.38c 

13.4 Ibs. bit. coal de- 2.5 k.w. hours @ %c = 1.88e 

livered @ 4.50.... = 3.0lc cnn 

2.72 gal. gas oil de- 14.26c 
livered @ 5c...... =13.60c 
23.76c 


23.76 — 14.26 = 9.50 

per m.c.f.  213,- 
802,700 .. .....==$20,311,256 for materials 
Plant operating labor 
minimum saving of 
3c per m.c.f. ....= 
Average Annual Sav 
Average Annual ————_——. 
Saving ..... = $26,725,337 


6,414,081 for labor 


Income statement of the manufac- 
tured gas industry in the United States 
for the year 1930, compiled by Amer- 
ican Gas Association, showed a net in- 
come available for dividends and sur- 
plus of $103,129,000. 


Carburettea water-gas equipment 
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converted from intermittent-flow to continuous-flow pro- 
duction would have effected a saving of $26,725,337 to 
have increased by 25.8% the reported net income of the 
entire manufactured gas industry. 

Quantities and costs of gas-making materials required 
ior the latest improved lowest cost intermittent-flow 
carburetted water-gas process using fuel-oil for gas en- 
richment compared with similar figures for the continu- 
ous-flow process are as follows: 


Gas Making Materials 


per M.C.F. Gas Intermittent- Continuous 

(550 B.T.U./C.F.) flow process flow process 
I II 

Cohn, Wi sails os 16 26 "0 
gp os a eae 30 38 3 
Putra 8. isi sc vca scenes 4.2 2.9 4.85 
Powers TB S08 woos oe do 6 0 2.0 
Cost of Gas-Making Materials 
Coke @ $6.30/ton, delivered. 5.04c 8.29 0.00c 
Steam @ 50c/M. Ibs......... 1.50 1.90 0.15 
Fuel-oil @ 2™%c/gal., delivered 10.50 7.25 12.13 
Power @ %c/k.w. hr........ 0.00 0.00 1.00 
Cost of materials/m.c.f. gas . 17.04c 17.44c 13.28c 


The continuous-flow process eliminates the labor re- 
quired by the intermittent-flow process for handling the 
solid gas-making fuel and for steam production as well 
as the checker brick maintenance expense to effect a 
minimum saving for plant operation of no less than 3 
cents per M.C.F. gas to make a total 
minimum saving of 6.76 cents per 
M.C.F. compared with an average sav- 
ing in excess of 12.50 cents per M.C.F. 
for the total production of carburetted 
water-gas. 

The total new capital required for 
converting intermittent-flow carburetted 
water gas equipment to continuous-flow 
carburetted blue-gas operation can be 
amortized by the saving of one year’s 
lowered gas production cost. There- 
after, the lower operating cost will in- 
crease the earnings on the present out- 
standing capital. 


Map of the Oil and Gas fields of the 
United States 


MAP of the United States showing the oil and 

gas fields has recently been published by the 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. This 
is a wall map, on a scale of about 40 miles to an inch, 
which measures 48 by 77 inches, and may be purchased 
{rom the Director of the Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, for $1.00. The map shows the oil fields, oil pipe 
lines, and refining centers in green, and the gas fields 
and gas pipe lines in red. The map on which these 
colors are printed is the new base on the Albers equal- 
area projection and shows State and county boundaries 
in gray and water features in blue. The map illustrates 
the widespread distribution of oil and gas, which have 
been found in 26 States, although three of the States— 


Texas, California, and Oklahoma—produce more than 
80 per cent of the country’s annual output of oil. 

In addition to the oil pipe lines, in which crude oil is 
piped from the producing fields to refineries, the map 
shows the recently constructed pipe lines in which gaso- 
line is transported from refineries to points of consump- 
tion instead of being shipped in tank cars as heretofore. 
Gasoline lines now extend from Texas to St. Louis and 
from Oklahoma to Omaha and Chicago. Several gaso- 


line pipe lines have also been built in the Eastern States. 
One line which formerly transported crude petroleum 
from western Pennsylvania to the eastern seaboard has 
been reconditioned to a gasoline line in which the 
direction of transport has been reversed. 
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Ten Years of Gas Purification 





A presentation of the subject from 

the operator’s point of view—based 

on records and data obtained at the 
Lowell plant. 


R. C. DOWNING 


Supt. ot 


Mfr., Lowell 


Gas Light Company, 


Lowell, Mass. 


(Continued from August issue) 
Effect of Tar on Oxide Efficiency 
T injurious effect of tar on the oxide may have 


been over-emphasized in the past. The writer 
himself has ordered many batches to be thrown 

out because it was thought that the supposedly high tar 
content would make the oxide unsuitable for future 
use. In his classic work of 1920 on “Purification in 
Illinois Gas Plants” Mr. W. A. Dunkley discusses the 
effect of tar and assumes that the tar in oxides had 
gotten into the boxes after the good absorption work 
had been done. He also shows a curve which proves 
that each per cent of tar present reduces the absorption 
capacity of an oxide by about 1.3%. This is really not 
sufficient to unduly reduce the practical value of oxides. 
A study of the ratio of tar content to efficiency values 
of many of the oxides reported leads to the conclusion 
that the presence of tar does not always render an 
oxide inactive, and that a batch should not be discarded 


if, perchance, it happens to show 20% of tar and still 
has an absorbing power equal to more than half of the 
original material. 


Effect of Oxygen in Gas 


A common practice of many. gas plants is to mix a 
small amount of air with the gas entering the purifying 
boxes. There should be no question about the im- 
portance and necessity of this procedure. But, perhaps, 
in this connection, it may not be out of place to quote 
from a paper by Dr. Seil of the E. J. Lavino Co., en- 
titled, “Dry Box Purification” which was published in 
the May and June 1929 issues of the American Gas 
Journal: 

“Practice has shown that the oxygen content of the 
gas must be at least .4% and that the active iron oxide 
must be 15% fouled before advantage can be taken of 
the reaction, 2H2S + O2 = 2H2O + 2S + Heat. Un- 
der these conditions, each one-tenth of one per cent of 
oxygen above the critical point of 0.4% reacts with ap- 
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proximately 125 grains of H2S per 100 cu. ft. of gas. 
Analyses of samples of gas from hundreds of boxes 
have shown that when the oxygen content of the gas is 
less than 0.4% or is exactly 0.4%, the oxygen content 
of the gas leaving the box is the same as that of the gas 
entering the box. 

“But when the oxygen content of the entering gas is 
above 0.4%, the oxygen content of the gas leaving the 
box is still 0.4%, unless the percentage of oxygen in the 
entering gas is in excess of the amount which can react 
with the H2S in the gas. In no normal case does the 
gas leaving the partially fouled box contain more than 
0.4% of oxygen. The oxygen in the excess of 0.4% in 
the presence of ferric sulphide as a catalyst, reacts with 
the HeS and removes it from the gas. If a gas con- 
taining 400 grains of H2S and 0.6% oxygen is passed 
through the box after the box has been partially fouled, 
the oxygen reacts with 250 grains HeS catalytically, 
leaving only 150 grains for the sponge to absorb.” 

This information has been checked and found to 
apply for Lowell conditions. Prior to the month of 
July 1922, no air was used in the gas, the oxygen con- 
tent was below 0.4% and this may account for the fre- 
quent box changes. Aversion to the practice arose from 
a sad experience of putting out all the gas lights in the 
city when too much oxygen was introduced. This was 
merely a matter of insufficient control. The practice 
was considered advisable and resumed using a standard 
blower, the maximum capacity of which was less than 
2% of the gas sent out. The requisite amount of oxygen 
was measured with a small wet drum station meter and 
the volume regulated according to the percentage of 
hydrogen sulphide in the mixed gas. Later, this prac- 
tice was abandoned as it became known that sufficient 
oxygen was already present in the gas. Table Number 
VIII was compiled to show the per cent of oxygen used 
during the period of this study and to compare its effect 
on plant results. 

The question resolves itself into, not whether oxygen 
should be used, as the beneficia! effect on purification re- 
sults is so well known, but how much and how shall the 
oxygen be introduced. For this reason, the B.t.u. per 
pound of coal transferred to gas has been included in 
the Table Number VIII to show the effect of various 
practices of adding oxygen, on plant economy. 
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made continuously in 1929, the dilution to legal gas with 
waste gases resulted in too much oxygen in the gas and 
in the early part of 1931, producer gas dilution was 
used, this diluent being drawn in from one of the built- 
in producers through the coal gas exhausters, the ad- 
mixture being automatically controlled by the Thomas 
Calorimeter signal light circuit. 

From Table VIII it is noted that, during the year 
1925, the oxygen in gas was kept at 0.7%, the B.t.u. at 
550 and the B.t.u. per pound at 3257. In 1930, with the 
identical coal carbonized, the oxygen had increased to 
1.1% and the B.t.u. per pound to 3402, while the B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. had decreased to 530. Or in other words, 
the yield of gas per pound of coal had been increased 
from 6.14 to 6.42 cu. ft. per pound of coal, or 4.1%. 
This simply means that the gas requirements of a plant 
can be met with 4% less coal cost when the oxygen for 
revivifying in place is drawn in with waste gases. An 
accurate analysis of this method of dilution, based on 
the A.G.A. test data of 1925, indicated that a pound of 
Pittsburgh coal produced 5.95 cu. ft. of finished coal gas 
of 542 B.t.u. which contained 8.0% of waste gases, 
2.5% of air and 89.5% of undiluted coal gas. This gas 
would have originally contained 0.25% of oxygen and 
developed 605 B.t.u. in combustion without dilution, but 
the yield would have been much less than the calculated 
yield of 5.32. 


Effect of Oxygen on Gum Formation 


About 1% of oxygen will disappear from the gas 
during its passage through the coal gas condensing sys- 
tem and if sufficient oxygen is not originally present, 
there will be none left for revivification. This is an ar- 
gument for pumping in air directly before the boxes. 

On the other hand, it is believed by the writer that 
an excess of oxygen introduced with the hot gas and 
passing through the condensing system is likely to either 
polymerize or oxidize the gum forming constituents. 
Last fall, Dr. W. L. Shively of Koppers Research Cor- 
poration presented a very masterly paper before the 
A.G.A. on the subject of gum formation. Among other 
things, he showed that gum deposits contain about 28% 
by weight of oxygen and that if the oxygen content of 
the coal gas increases to more than 0.6%, gum troubles 
are almost sure to develop. Deposits of gum in pilots 


Table Number VIII—Showing Variation in Thermal Economy with Various Percentages of Oxygen in Coal Gas 























Gas Yield— 
Cu. ft. per Lb. Coal 
B.t.u. per 
Kind of Coa) % Oz 3.t.u. Corr. to Lb. Coal Method of 
Year Carbonized in Gas of Gas Actual 530 Gas to Gas Introducing Diluent 
1923 Elkhorn, Fairmont, Westmoreland....... 6 558 5.65 5.94 3153 With Blower 
1924 Elkhorn, Fairmont, Westmoreland... ... 6 554 5.69 5.94 3152 With Blower 
1925 Elkhorn—90% ; Pittsburg—10%......... 7 552 5.90 6.14 3257 With Blower 
1926 ee ee ean cei sas coun 1.2 548 6.00 6.21 3295 With Blower 
1927 EE Oe ee ee 1.3 544 6.06 6.22 3299 With Blower 
1928 NN OED. re ree oe ee 9 534 6.13 6.18 3278 With Blower 
1929 ONES SS ea eee 1.0 533 6.32 6.37 3369 With Blower 
1930 Elkhorn—90% ; Pittsburg—10% ........ 1.1 530 6.42 6.42 3402 With Gas Exhauster 
1931 Peet DING SIN ok, oss caw ses cssase 8 529 6.22 6.22 3287 With Gas Exhauster 








The usual practice of keeping a battery of retorts 
under a slight pressure or smoking condition will result 
in low oxygen in the gas and a high B.t.u. gas results, 
but is also accompanied by the loss of considerable gas 
through the retorts into the setting. For several years 
from 1922 to 1925, a high B.t.u. coal gas was made and 
the proper amount of oxygen introduced for purifica- 
tion and dilution to legal gas secured by addition of a 
lower than standard B.t.u. water gas. This practice re- 
sulted in lower thermal economy for coal gas produc- 
tion but a saving in gas oil. When 100% coal gas was 


occurred quite extensively in 1931 at Lowell. The 
trouble was quite early overcome by spraying light oils 
into the gas, with steam as the atomizing agent. Evi- 
dently the rehydration of the gas was an important fac- 
tor in getting rid of the trouble. The vaporization of 
light oil coats the interior of the pipes with an oil film 
and renders the oxygen inactive as a corroding agent. 


Effect of Humidity 


No attempt was made to determine the effect of hu- 
However, as humidity of the 


midity on purification. 
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gas is such an important factor, it should be stated that 
exhaust steam was first introduced and has been kept 
in service since November 1925. 
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tion between a public utility in the mid-west, a commu- 
nity and a coal company in a matter of prohibitive 
amounts of sulphur in distributed gas. Many of the 


Table Number X 
Rate of Evolution of Hydrogen Sulphide from Gas Coal 





Grains of H.S per 100 from Various Coals Used 


Time After Per cent of 


Pittsburgh Coal 


Kanawha Coal Slack from Gas Coal 

















Charging Carbonizing Kingston - -—— — 
Coal Time Coal No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No. 1 No.2 
ap ae 8 230 140 480 480 500 740 680 700 
4 hre—15 min. ....... 14.15 285 430 230 355 600 750 575 520 
8 hrs —15 min. ....... 27.56 220 420 310 340 530 620 300 530 
12 hrs—15 min. ....... 40.70 260 350 230 340 550 590 450 440 
18 hhys.—I15 mim. ....... 60.70 220 250 170 260 420 470 380 380 
24 hrs—15 min. ....... 80.70 130 150 180 220 310 200 200 190 


EAE "Pe eee. Sa 100.00 

















Rate of Evolution of Organic Sulphur in Grains per 100 Cu. Ft. 








Organic Sulphur 














Time After Per cent of Pittsburgh Coal Kanawha Coal Slack from Gas Coal 
Charging Carbonizing Kingston SUEEEEENE EEE - —_———_—— SE aEEEEEEEEEIEenEeE 
Coal Time Coal No. 1 No.2 No. 3 No. 1 No.2 No. 1 No. 2 
Li Ses 8 39.7 36.7 66.3 58.1 69.9 65.8 88.8 64.3 
4 hrs.—15 min. ....... 14.15 42.2 45.2 55.2 49.4 103.0 94.3 81.8 64.7 
8 hrs—15 min. ....... 27.50 42.1 56.4 54.7 52.8 105.0 85.1 86.7 
12 hrs—15 min. ...... 40.70 44.1 63.2 47.7 50.4 79.6 73.3 56.1 58.8 
18 hrs—15 min. ....... 60.70 37.0 44.3 44.2 43.8 45.2 61.3 778 45.3 
24 hrs—15 min. ....... 80.76 35.3 25.6 24.4 36.6 35.0 41.5 30.3 


30 hrs {<ax00 =e 


Dr. W. J. Huff has shown quite definitely in a report 
tc the A.G.A. in 1930 that a humidity of about 65% 
of the entering gas is most suitable for sulphiding, and 
that 100% saturation of air is most advantageous for 
revivification. When revivifying in place, such as was 
the practice at Lowell since 1922, it was found advan- 
tageous to introduce just sufficient exhaust steam to 
prevent the oxide from becoming soggy and wet. Most 
authorities state that the oxide is not active under these 
conditions. Plant men know that wet oxide will cause 
excessive back pressure and the remedy is less steam. 
Control at Lowell was assisted by means of recording 
thermometers. The temperature differential between 
gas entering the first box and leaving the last was never 
allowed to exceed 10°F. No pressure troubles de- 
veloped due to excessive humidity when the amount of 
steam to produce the temperature differential was used. 


Effect of Temperature 


It is also well known that the activity of an oxide in- 
creases with temperature. Many gas men have had ex- 
perience with outside boxes in the winter time and have 
found it impossible to avoid sulphur stains in the out- 
let of gas if the temperature of the gas dropped much 
below 50°F. Supplementing the work of Dr. Huff, the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company laboratory under the 
direction of Mr. E. C. Uhlig, determined that sulphiding 
is most rapid at temperatures of 120°. In 1931, the re- 
port of the Chemical Committee of the A.G.A. showed 
a curve which indicates that the activity of an iron bor- 
ing oxide is about 90 times greater at 120°F than at 
40°F. In fact, this type of oxide does not begin to 
sulphide until the temperature passes 60°F and little 
advantage is gained by exceeding 90°F. A precipitated 
oxide was more active at 40° than the rusted iron bor- 
ing at 70°F and was 10 times as active in sulphiding at 
120°F as it was at 40°F. 

At Lowell no attempt was made to study effect of 
temperature but the gas was never allowed to fall below 
60° entering the boxes nor to exceed 90°. 

Many years ago the writer was interested in a litiga- 


domestics in a rather exclusive neighborhood were un- 
able to endure the sulphur dioxide in the products of 
combustion from the kitchen ranges. The gas com- 
pany claimed the trouble to be due to high sulphur 
coal and the coal company called in a prominent con- 
sulting engineer who, after a thorough survey found 
that the sulphur had been left in the gas because the 
rusted boring oxide had failed to purify the gas in 
outside boxes during an extended cold spell because the 
temperature of the gas, leaving the purifiers had re- 
mained helow 50°F for several weeks. 

As a part of this investigation the writer made tests 
to determine the hydrogen sulphide and organic sul- 
phur in the crude gas leaving the ovens at uniform in- 
tervals after charging. Samples were taken from the 
standpipe of a 9-ton oven 15 minutes after charging and 
every four or six hours thereafter until 24 hours had 
elapsed. The charge was pushed after 30 hours carbo- 
nization. The flue temperatures varied from 900°C in 
the bottom to 1100°C in the top flue. As various stand- 
ard and well known coals were carbonized, the data on 
the rate of evolution of sulphur from coal have been 
considered as interesting in connection with the subject 
of purification and are shown as Table Number X. 

Unfortunately, the per cent of sulphur in the coals 
carbonized is not available, but in spite of this the ex- 
perimental data indicate that the rate of sulphur evolu- 
tion from a coal being carbonized is fairly constant un- 
til the coal is at least 60% carbonized. The conclusion 
was drawn that the rate of evolution of sulphur from 
coal did not vary sufficiently to affect the capacity or 
efficiency of the purifying boxes at any distinct interval 
of time. 


Revivification 
Before concluding some mention should be made of 
the relative action of the various oxides under revivifi- 
cation. In general it can be said that much less is known 


about the details of revivification reactions than of sul- 
phiding. It was observed at Lowell that the rusted bor- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Industrial 
Furnaces For 


Gas 


XVI Ovens For 
Japanning and 
Lithographing 
LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company. 


ovens for the production of baked finishes on 

metals, is that many terms do not have univer- 
sally accepted meanings. Japanning, strictly speaking, 
is always a black shade, as it consists of the use of a 
pigment which is a member of the asphalt family, gil- 
sonite. Colored finishes are really enamels, or lacquers, 
and not japans. The term japan, however, is often used 
to include all these finishes. 

Japan looks like paint, but is as unlike paint as water 
is unlike oil. Paint is a coating material made up of a 
pigment which gives it color, a drying oil which gives it 
life, a drier which hastens its hardening or drying stage, 
and a reducer which conditions it so it can be readily 
applied. In paint the drier is a chemical which acts on 
the other ingredients to hasten oxidation of the film on 
the surface of the article being finished. In the japan- 
ning process no drier is used, but the baking oven per- 
forms the function of the paint drier. The heat causes 
the material to flow together in a smooth uniform coat. 
The oven action is two-fold, besides this oxidation, the 
thinners, and lighter components are volatilized and 
driven off. 

Baked finishes are used because they are hard and 
can withstand abrasion; they are tough and can stand 
bending or impact—at the same time they are easily 
cleaned and are artistic. They are popular because they 


Te first thing that will be discovered in a study of 
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Lithographing Ovens Heated by Remote Gas-Fired Air Heaters 


can be produced in very large quantities at very low 
costs. 

Besides this class of baked finish, which can be con- 
sidered as metal coating, there is another baked finish, 
which can be considered as metal decorating, that is 
lithographing. The finishes in the japan class are ap- 
plied by spraying or dipping, chiefly the latter, while the 
lithographed finish is applied by a printing process. 


Japanning Ovens 


An important user of japanning ovens is the gas stove 
manufacturing industry, The accompanying sketch 
shows the oven layout for cleaning and coating stove 
parts in a large plant. Gas is an essential feature of the 
installation, as it is used for drying the parts prior to 
coating, and for the baking of the enamel or japan, as 
the case may be. 

The sketch shows the equipment used for cleaning, 
rinsing, and drying, the dip tank, the baking oven and 
the cooling section. The work is hung on the conveyor, 
individually if large enough, or by frames full, if small 
parts. Parts which have just been fabricated, and ma- 
chined, spun, drawn, pressed or stamped, will have dirt, 
oil and grease, on them, which will prevent securing a 
good baked surface. Therefore they must be cleaned 
by spraying with caustic or some other cleaning solu- 
tion. This is done in section A, by a rain spray with 
solution supplied at about seven pounds pressure, by 
pumps taking it from a 1400 gallon tank, under the 
spray section. This cleaning solution is maintained at a 
temperature of 120° to 150°F, for which purpose im- 
mersion gas burners can well be used. In section B 
immediately following, the parts are rinsed with clean 
water, - 


The parts are dried in the two-pass drying oven, C, 

















Diagram of Oven for Cleaning and Coating Stove Parts 
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which is heated by six high pressure gas burners to a 
temperature of 250° to 300°, with a gas consumption of 
360,000 B.t.u. per hour. In some similar oven installa- 
tions, the product is sprayed with a thin oil coating at 
this point, and subjected to a temperature of 600° for a 
couple of minutes to insure complete volatilization of 
moisture, oil and grease. But in this case, the parts go 
direct to a cooling section D, consisting of 25 feet of 
travel in the open air. About 30 minutes is required to 
convey parts from the loading section of the conveyor 
to this point. 

At point E, the parts are dipped in a tank of 2,450 
gallons of japan. This tank is filled fresh every morn- 
ing from large storage vats, to which the japan remain- 
ing from the day’s operations is pumped each night. 
There are special provisions to keep this japan clean and 
well mixed, as well as at the desired temperature, visco- 
sity, and constituency, to insure always securing the 
same thickness of coating. From the dip tank there is 
a slanting travel of 1714 feet for draining of the excess 
japan. It is very important that the conveyor be de- 
signed to travel at the correct angle so dripping from 
one part will not touch the part behind it. 

The oven, G, is 914 feet wide, 21 feet high, and ap- 
proximately 80 feet long. It has 4 inches of insulation, 
and is the straight pass type, equipped with indirect 
radiators fired by 9 gas burners, with a total capacity of 
720,000 B.t.u. They are automatically controlled in 
two groups, to maintain a temperature of 480°, with 
very slight fluctuation. The bake is done in 60 feet of 
travel of the conveyor, which requires about 55 minutes. 
The work is cooled in the cooling compartment, H, 
and unloaded at J. An air seal at the unloading end pre- 
vents heat loss from the oven, A fan exhausts the heat 
from the cooling chamber and recirculates it into the 
oven. Over a year’s operation, the average gas con- 
sumption for the varied sizes and shapes of stove parts, 
was 2,870,000 B.t.u. per ton of finished work. Over a 
three year period there was no expenditure for main- 
tenance or repairs, except for lubrication. 


Indirect Radiators Used 


The oven here described was heated by indirect radi- 
ators. Recently the direct gas fired air heater has be- 
come increasingly popular. By the use of recirculation 
it can be made very efficient, and the volume of the 
oven can be recirculated 5 times a minute. By this 
method, certain of the volatiles from the japan, can be 
burned in the heater with the gas, and their heating 
value thus recovered. These volatiles must be carried 
away from the baking chamber as rapidly as produced 
and sufficiently diluted so as to prevent explosion. If 
the oven and ventilation system is correctly designed, 
and suitable safety controls are installed, this can be 
readily done, and such an installation made highly effi- 
cient and practically explosion proof. It is essential that 
the oven be correctly ventilated, from the viewpoint 
of the quality of bake. Too little air leaves the heavier 
oils unoxidized. It is essential that the correct tem- 
perature be maintained. Too much heat will burn the 
thinning oils, while not enough heat leaves the coatings 
soft as they come from the oven. 

The oven installation here discussed provides for 
only one coat. Many installations provide for 2 or 3 
coats in the travel of a single continuous conveyor. In 
such cases, sections E, F, G and H, of this sketch, would 
be repeated once or twice. The second and third coats 
would probably be at slightly lower temperatures than 
the first. Certain automobile parts are given three 
coats, the first at 450°, and the other two at 400°, 
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with a total gas consumption of 4,256,000 B.t.u. per ton 
of product, for all three bakes. 

If the color is lighter, the baking temperature will 
usually be lower. The same manufacturer who uses 
450° tor blacks, will use 260° for reds, 250° for oranges 
and greens, and 240° for blues. Grained finishes can 
be obtained by baking a good ground coat on at 450° 
and then 1 to 5 varnish coats at 200° to 300°, with the 
latter applied by presses. 

The ovens here discussed in detail have been continu- 
ous. These may be horizontal, A-type, or any of the 
different types of continuous ovens. While continuous 
ovens are now extensively used, the average japanning 
department started with 1 or more kiln type ovens. 
These ovens are still extensively used, particularly for 
jobbing work in small quantities, and for fender work. 
Between these classes we find some use of the intermit- 
tent conveyor ovens, 


Lithographing Ovens 


The chief difference between paper and metal litho- 
graphy is the difference in the texture of the ink re- 
ceiving surface. Paper is soft and absorbent, while 
metal is hard and resistant. All the ink, lacquer or 
varnish deposited on metal stays on the surface. At 
room temperatures such a sheet would dry in 10 to 24 
hours, for each color or press run. Many lithograph 
sheets have 10 or more press runs. Modern gas ovens 
cut the drying time to from 10 to 40 minutes, per press 
run. 

Lithographing ovens must have uniform heating and 
efficient ventilation. Each color in its passage through 
the oven must thoroughly dry to prevent its offsetting 
on the bottom of the sheet next above when the sheets 
are stacked. At the same time the ink cannot be baked 
until it is brittle, or until it loses elasticity, otherwise 
the sheet would be ruined in subsequent pressing and 
fabrication. Each color, when dried, must be receptive 
to those which follow, to produce the composite effec* 
aimed at in the finished design. 

As in the case of japanning, the function of the bak- 
ing operation is two-fold. It volatilizes the driers and 
thinners in the coating material, and it oxidizes the 
basic oils. If the sheets are overbaked, the lighter 
colors, particularly the whites, will be darkened and the 
artistic effect lost. 

Lithographing is done to flat sheets which are after- 
wards formed to desired shapes. When properly baked, 
the sheet can be formed, bent, or creased without im- 
pairing the design. The sheet is usually first given an 
overall coating of some base color. This coating is ap- 
plied by rolls, and is thicker than the subsequent printed 
areas, so the coating ovens are longer than those serving 
the presses, to give the longer heat application. 

A short while ago truck ovens were extensively used, 
but now these are largely replaced by kiln type con- 
tinuous ovens. A stack of sheets are piled in front of 
the coating rolls, or rotary press, and are fed to them 
mechanically. From the press, the self-loading con- 
veyor proceeds into the oven. In their progress through 
the oven the sheets are held in a vertical position, spaced 
about one inch apart by wire loops. In the cheaper 
grades of work, where a slight movement of the finger 
loop across the face of the design is not objectionable, 
the conveyor can be unloaded automatically. The bet- 
ter grades of work are usually unloaded by a man in- 
serting his fingers between several sheets as they reach 
him, and removing them in one motion. 

The temperatures of baking vary with the colors. 
Whites are baked at from 125° to 250°, and the general 
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run of colors at from 200° to 300°. Since this deco- 
rating is done on new clean tin sheets, it is not neces- 
sary to have any equipment to wash and dry the sheets 
to receive the baked finish. The average sheet will be 
about 28 by 36 inches. The usual continuous oven 
will be from 50 to 100 feet in length. Ovens are heated 
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both directly and indirectly, with bar burners, with 
radiator units, and with remote air heaters. Because of 
the low temperature of the operation, the necessity of 
good heat distribution, clean oven atmosphere and exact 
temperature control, gas is extensively used for heating 
lithographing ovens. 


——__4e+—_____ 


Modern Gas Heating 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Fig. 1—Master Bedroom 


NE of the finest gas-heating installations that I 
have come across, is found in this Portland, 
Oregon, home. 

The outstanding feature is that the radiators are 
hidden in “waste corners.” The plans of the architect 
did not provide for any use of such corners and the 
owner was planning to line and door them to use for 
suitcases, etc. 

“I found that I would have to buy a lot of suitcases 
to fill so many corners,” said the owner, “and then the 
thought struck me, why not move the never-very-fas- 
cinating radiators from the floor and place them in these 
corners.” 

Picture 1 shows one side of the Master bedroom, 
with a radiator hidden in the far corner; a second radi- 
ator is at the opposite side of this large room. It shows 
the door with grill and attractively carved air-space at 
bottom. 


Fig. 2—Living Room and Sun Parlor 


3athroom, Guest-room and other upstairs rooms 
furnished the same facilities, so that in the entire upper 
story there isn’t a sign of a heating apparatus. 

Downstairs where no such roof-nooks exist, the 
radiators were placed under the window sills, as in pic- 
ture No. 2, showing heating grill in living-room and to 
the right in the Sun Parlor. Incidentally these pictures 
were taken, I am told, in the only week that there was 
any snow in the City of Roses in 1932. 

The boiler is a Bryant, 5 section, vapor-system, gas- 
heated, and the occupants of this home never tire of 
telling the world of the wonderful comfort, derived 
from this delightful gas-heating plant. “Not a cough in 
a carload, of rooms.” 

The installation and utilization of waste corners has 
been an inspiration to more than one architect or 
builder, to copy in their own plans. 


——-f-—__—__ 


Household Laundry Machines 


HE Bureau of the Census of the U. S. Dept. of 

Commerce, announces that, according to a prelim- 
inary tabulation of data collected in the Census of Man- 
ufactures taken in 1932, household laundry machines to 
the value of $49,234,468 (at f.o.b. factory prices) were 
manufactured in the United States in 1931. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 39.2 per cent as compared with 
$81,012,884 reported for 1929, the last preceding cen- 
sus year. Of the 1931 total, $47,770,076 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged primarily in the 


manufacture of household laundry machinery and $1,- 
464,392 by establishments engaged primarily in other 
lines of manufacture. The total output for 1931 com- 
prised 854,973 washing machines, valued at $42,448,- 
187 ; 44,390 ironing machines, $2,319,198 ; 26,627 iron- 
ing-machine attachments for washing machines, $419,- 
070; wringers, driers, and extractors, $2,130,054; parts 
and accessories, $1,917,959. 

This industry, as defined for census purposes, em- 
braces establishments engaged wholly or principally in 
the manufacture of washing machines, wringers, driers, 
and ironing machines, for domestic use. 
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Highest Pressure Steam Plant Uses 


Natural Gas 


J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas Association 


HE science of steam generation and the sub- 
| sequent use of the steam in the generation of 
electricity is undergoing many changes all of 
which converge at the common focal point ot lowered 
cost of unit production. Not the least of these is 
the rapid expansion in the use of natural gas fuel 
under the boilers as against coal and oil. This 
trend becomes all the more significant when one 
takes into account the surprising progress made in 
the economic utilization of coal, whereby the same 
amount of coal was made to produce almost twice 
as much power in a single ten-year period. 

For instance, coal consumption in central stations 
in 1919 amounted to 3.2 lbs. per kwh; this was re- 
duced to 1.84 lbs. in 1928 and to 1.65 lbs. in 1929, 
while less than a pound per kwh is today’s possi- 
bility. Yet, in the same period, the use of natural 
gas in steam-electrical generation, increased approxi- 
mately 160% and is still increasing in spite of con- 
ditions. 


Low Cost of Energy Transmission 


Another factor of immense economic importance 
affecting the electrical industry is the recent develop- 
ment of a cheaper way of transmitting power. This 
is power in the form of gas and it is transmitted in 
pipe lines at about a third of the cost of transmit- 
ting an equivalent amount of energy in the form of 
electricity over high tension wires. This alters the 
prophesies of super power plants at the coal mines 
with long high tension lines to centers of utilization 
to predictions of a large number of smaller electrical 
generating stations located at centers of consump- 
tion and fed by a long pipe line from a natural gas 
field. That long distance transmission for natural 
gas is already an accomplished fact is evidenced by 
three lines each about 1000 miles in length that have 
already been laid. Recent discoveries of several 
major fields have given impetus to this movement. 

A third trend of almost equal importance is the re- 
markable improvement in design of steam generat- 
ing equipment. It was only about ten years ago 
(1921) that information on steam was limited to 
pressures of 200 Ibs. per sq. in. or less, and it was 
not until 1924 that the first steam turbine operating 
at 600 Ibs. was installed. This was followed in 1925 
by a 1,000 Ib. steam turbine and in 1926 by one oper- 
ating at 1,200 Ihs. pressure. Many have been built 
since to operate at 1200, 1300 and 1400 Ibs. 

A good example of these trends is apparent with 
the Public Service Company of San Antonio, Texas, 
which uses natural gas in all three of its plants and 
has recently installed one of the latest design boilers 
in its Station B plant. This boiler is equipped with 
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Operating Floor of Station “B,” showing the highest 
Steam Generating Unit in any American Central Station 
Power Plant. Note the Gas Burners in front. 


a superheater, steam reheater, economizer and air 
preheater and will stand a pressure of 1450 lbs. with 
steam at 815 deg. F. There is only one other boiler 
installation comparable with this one in the state of 
Texas and only a few in the United States. In fact, 
it stands today as the country’s highest pressure tur- 
bine generating plant. 


Description of Boiler Plants 


This concern serves the city of San Antonio and 
the surrounding territory with electricity and has 
three plants. Two of these, located in the city of 
San Antonio, are known as Stations “A” and “B,” 
while the third, which is at New Braunfels, Texas, 
is called the Comal Plant. The steam supply at the 
Station “B” plant was maintained with 18 boilers, 
16 Stirling and 2 Heine. They were divided into 
two sections, one being the low pressure 150 Ib. side 
and the other the high pressure 200 Ib. side. 

On the low pressure side the section consists of 
eight boilers with 100% rating of 500 BHP each while 
on the high pressure side are eight 200 Ib. boilers 
with a rating of 500 BHP each and two Heine boilers 
of 1000 BHP each, a boiler horsepower being based on 
a heating surface of 10 sq. ft. With the above boilers 
the plant had a rating of 10,000 BHP at 100%, but 
the boilers carrying considerably more than this. 

Recently the two Heine boilers were torn out and 
a high pressure Foster Wheeler Steam generating 
unit, with a Connelly boiler, of the cross drum, sec- 
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tional header type, was installed. This boiler is di- 
rect connected to an 8,000 KW turbo generator to 
which it delivers steam at 1,300 lbs. at the throttle, 
and the steam is exhausted from the turbine at 200 
Ibs. pressure. This exhaust steam is piped into a 
12,000 KW low pressure turbine set. The maximum 
capacity is 215,000 lbs. of steam per hour. 

Steam is raised with ten gas burners, arranged in 
two rows, and firing directly into the fire box, the 
hot products of combustion rising up through the 
boiler tubes, the economizer, the air preheater and 
out the stack. Forced and induced drafts, created 
by motor driven fans and blowers, control the flow 
of heat, and, just before it passes out the stack, it is 
used in the preheater to heat fresh air for combustion 
at the burners. 

The air preheater is of the plate type and includes 
six interchangeable sections arranged in two paral- 
lel groups, the fresh air entering the two center sec- 
tions at the center and leaving the bottom section at 
the outside ends. This unit will heat 192,500 Ibs. 
of fresh air to 342° F. and in so doing reduces the 
temperature of the flue gas from 520° to approxi- 
mately 350° F. It has a heat exchange surface of 
13,900 sq. ft. This fresh air is taken from the space 
over the boiler, forced by fan down through the air 
preheater and from then on down under the floor to 
the gas burners. This forced draft is damper con- 
trolled. 

This steam generating unit includes, besides the 
boiler and air ‘preheater, a convection type, high 
pressure superheater, a steam to steam reheat super- 
heater and an extended surface economizer; the 
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furnace is equipped with water cooled walls. The 
flue gases make a single pass through the boiler and 
two passes through the superheater, the latter be- 
ing located between the main boiler tubes and the 
circulating tubes. They then pass through the tube 
economizer and air preheater. The superheater has 
a total surface of 4040 ft. and will superheat 196,000 
lbs. of saturated steam to 810 deg. F., the outlet 
pressure being 1362 lbs. The economizer has 11,- 
800 sq. ft. of external heating surface and the flue 
gases entering at 1200 deg. F. are cooled to 520 deg. 
F. at the exit. It heats the feedwater from 371 to 
539 deg. F., the water and gases flowing in opposite 
directions, the counter flow principle so frequently 
used in heat interchange units. 

The steam reheat superheater, built to withstand 
a working pressure of 1450 lbs., is located above the 
boiler and the steam header is made from a solid steel 
plate machined out to provide space for the high 
pressure steam entering the tubes and the condens- 
ate leaving the tubes. The heating surface includes 
600 tubes with a total surface of 2060 sq. ft. 

When the steam generating unit is fired by natural 
gas the efficiency including the reheat will vary from 
81% to more than 83%, depending upon the rating. 
When oil fired, the efficiency will vary from 83% to 
more than 85% depending upon the rating. When 
using gas, however, this difference is more than made 
up in the extended life of the furnace refractories. 
These figures are based upon a maximum dry gas 
loss of 6.6% and a constant unaccounted for loss of 
3%, the balance being loss due to moisture formed 
by combustion of the gas or oil. 


an 


Ten Years of Gas Purification 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing oxide developed the least amount of heat on airing 
and that the precipitated oxides were very rapid in the 
restoration of the iron to the original hydrated condi- 
tion when aired. Natural bog ores may be said to be 
intermediate in the amount of time for, and heat gen- 
erated by, revivification. 

One objection raised by many operators to precipi- 
tated oxides is that the speéd of revivification is so 
difficult to control and the heat develops so rapidly that 
a dangerous condition prevails when the spent oxide 
ignites and bursts into flames. For this reason rusted 
iron borings have retained the preference in many 
plants over the more active artificial oxides. Over- 
heating of the oxide during revivification should be 
avoided not only to eliminate the danger arising from 
combustion but to prevent the dehydrating and spoiling 
of the material. Where machinery is available to turn 
the spent material, the problem can be handled without 
much trouble or undue expense. Attention is called to 
“Y” material batch No. 12, Chart No. 3, which showed 
only 4.39% efficiency of the ferric oxide and less than 
40% of sulphur. This batch was allowed to overheat 
because of insufficient labor to turn it at the proper 
time and neglect to use the crane bucket for spreading 
to prevent local heating. The result was that analysis 
and fouling tests indicate that the batch is useless. It is 
intended to use the material again however in the first 
box, with the hope that rehydration and renewed ac- 
tivity mav occur when the humid gas passes through 
the material. Probably the best means to overcome the 


heating during revivification is to attempt to use the 
material once and to revivify in place until pressure 
trouble develops. Then when only the sulphided layer 
is removed, it will be of sufficient volume to spread in 
thin layers and heat will be dissipated instead of being 
retained, as when a layer several feet thick is accumu- 
lated before turning. 

Revivification of a box out of place has not been 
considered advisable for use with the precipitated 
oxides, as the sulphided material is cemented so firmly 
together that mechanical action is required to separate 
it before it can be used again. 


a Tore ee 


Sulphur Extraction from Gas 
Centralized 


HE extensive development of the “long distance gas 

supply” system from the coal and coke industry of 
the Ruhr district made available large quantities of the 
gas purification mass. Marketing difficulties for this by- 
product brought about an improved method of extract- 
ing the sulphur in relatively pure form and production 
of cyanogen compounds. This new process has been 
adopted by the Ruhrgas A. G. in cooperation with all 
the coal mining companies in the district whereby the 
sulphur is recovered in a large central plant owned by 
the associated companies. Some further details on 
this subject are available on request to Consul General 
W. L. Lowrie. Frankfort-on-the-Main.—World Trade 
Notes on Chemicals and Allied Products. 
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Manager’s Office—Note Schedule Board 


him how much work he really thinks goes into the 
production of window displays he would invariably 


L you were to approach the average gas man and ask 


answer “Oh, just a few hours puttering and painting 
and then ‘trimming’ the window”. Now this is far from 
the real truth of the matter. In some smaller compa- 
nies, yes, but the schedules covering departments pro- 
ducing work for the large companies require planning 





Corner of Studio Showing Tool Equipment 


and system to turn out the work on time. Modern dis- 
plays are not just “signs” —they are as carefully planned 
as any piece of newspaper or magazine advertising. 
Suppose we take a hurried “trip” through an average 
display department and see just what goes on behind 
the scenes. Production in most studios of any size is 
divided into four major parts: the designing and man- 
agement, the actual studio construction and painting, ap- 
plication of lettering and art work and the final distri- 
bution to the various office windows. The photographs 


Finishing a Background 


accompanying this article show a display department 
staff in action. Study them; there is much that cannot 
be written in this limited space about small things. 

A color sketch, to scale, is made of every suggested 
idea that will give the correct treatment, colors and 
proportions to the large displays. The scale, which is 
usually inch to the foot, enables the studio staff to ac- 
curately construct all the pieces of the set in their cor- 
rect proportions. After the flat areas have been painted 
the art work and lettering is applied, again using the 
sketch as a guide. A projector is sometimes used to 
speed-up production. All sketches are made to fit the 
holder. 

Any electrical work, if specified, is completed at this 
time and the display is assembled in a dummy window 
in the studio for checking and minor retouching. If the 
sketch calls for an appliance, one is drafted from the 
studio stock. This pre-setting of the display, with the 
appliance, enables the department to judge the merits or 
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Artists at Work in Studio 


demerits of the set in its natural setting, before it leaves 
the studio. All completed displays are photographed in 


this dummy window for department records. Each dis- 
play is numbered for identification purposes. 
The display is now ready for the public. The dis- 


tribution of these advertisements is a most important 
phase of the work. Flawless studio work has been 
utterly ruined in the past by inefficient methods of trans- 
portation and handling; and accordingly, a properly de- 
signed truck must be available for handling the displays 
with care and dispatch. From a prepared weekly 
schedule the distribution crew delivers the display to its 
first route stop. Routes are carefully planned as to 
class appeal and neighborhood. 

A section of the schedule board is shown in the photo- 
graph of the manager’s office. A special form of memo- 
randum reaches each branch office one week ahead of 
the display. On this memorandum appears the type of 
appliance needed so that when the display arrives there 
will be no waiting. The display is moved to a new loca- 
tion every two weeks. This period allows ample time 
for viewing and by changing the position of the set, 
regularly, the fading effect of the sun on the colors is 
greatly minimized. 

From this program it may be readily seen that effec- 
tive window display advertising is not the product of a 
makeshift sign shop but rather the fruits of an efficient 
and carefully planned system of operation. If you are 
planning to install a display department and reap the 
benefits of your unused windows write the author for 
any details of organization and operation you might de- 
sire. If you are hesitant because of cost you might be 
interested in actual figures. They will surprise you, for 
window display advertising costs less to prepare than 
any other type and the results are often more gratifying. 


Gas Range Advertising and Merchan- 
dising Campaign Gets Under Way 


INAL steps were taken August 18 in launching the 
six million dollar gas range advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign of the American Gas Association, 
when the agency contract was awarded to Campbell- 
Ewald Company. The advertising is financed by the 


range manufacturers under the auspices of the Manu- 
facturers’ Section of the Association through a com- 
mittee headed by John A. Fry of Detroit, Mich., and 
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has been officially endorsed by the Executive Board of 
the Association. 

A very substantial portion of the appropriation will 
he used in daily newspapers, as well as a comprehensive 
schedule in national media, to effectively tie-in the 
nation-wide campaign with intensive merchandising 
and cooperative sales efforts of all gas appliance deal- 
ers and operating gas companies. : 

Commenting on this campaign, R. W. Gallagher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation declared “The step taken by the gas range man- 
ufacturers not only evidences a remarkable degree of 
courage and confidence and bespeaks an unusual op- 
portunity for gas industry improvement, but it likewise 
should have a healthy and stimulating effect on the gen- 
eral industrial situation.” 

Before the selection of the agency was agreed upon. 
groundwork for the campaign was laid by a special 
committee of the manufacturers. This committee, 
which will continue to work in cooperation with the 
agency, besides Mr. Fry, consists of Philip O. Deitsch, 
New York; David F. Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio, and W. 
Frank Roberts, Baltimore, Md. 

“The theme of the campaign,” explained Mr. Deitsch, 
‘‘will revolve around the preeminence of the gas range 
as the most economic, speediest and efficient modern 
cooking device, its automatic time and heat control 
features, as well as its attractive contribution to the 
modern American home.” 


—_——_——_—_ 


Pacific Coast Gas Statistics 


HE Pacific Coast Gas Association, through manag- 

ing director, Clifford Johnstone, reports the follow- 
ing statistics for the first half of the current year. The 
states of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington, and the province of British Columbia rep- 
resent the territory furnishing the data. 


First Six Months Percent 
1931 1932 Change 
Production—Mcf. 
Water Gas ....... 1,537,340 1,545,401 
a et aa 752,123 789 667 
Ce Sie ess 14 4,206,680 4,245,711 
Coke Oven Gas ... 320,318 349,966 
Butane Gas— 
 - i) 56,238 153,696 
Natural Gas 
Purchased ..... 77,798,023 68,797,121 
TOO ian ncx tes 84,670,722 75,881,562 —10.4% 
Active Meters—June 30 
Domestic ........ 1,585,142 
Industrial ....... 25,587 
TUE keke ease 1,610;729 1,598,349 — 0.8% 
Sales—Mcf. 
Domestic ........ 34,257,826 
Industrial -........ 37,265,481 
TORR. Siokutewnss 71,523,307 67,118,614 — 6.2% 
Gross Revenue 
Dosmestie 2.2.5.5 31,236,431 
Industrial ........ 8,135,431 
Te cassie. 39,371,862 42,707,275 + 8.5% 
Miles of Main— 
) SS ee 24,766 26,306 + 6.2% 
Number of Employees— 
Jane “SS ices 12,175 11,307 — 7.1% 
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October 


1932 


Oro brings the annual gathering 

of gas men at Atlantic City. May 
they come with courage, new merchandis- 
ing ideas, a will to promote sales and ad- 
vertise, regardless of the apathy of others. 
May hind-sight point out the fallacy of 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg 
—ADVERTISING. May they profit by 
the knowledge of the fact that the tune 
“cheap, cheap, cheap” has tightened the 
purse-strings of millions of housewives 
who need and will buy when “Your 
Money’s Worth” becomes the sales song. 

October weather brings a bite in the air 
and peps up the man who is to persuade 
the housewife that she needs his wares. 
October is an ideal month to get perform- 
ance—if you have a sales plan that includes 
an urge to expose your wares of worth to 
more home managers. 

October, 1932, is an ideal month to sell 
auxiliary heating; sell it for the bath, the 
dining room, any cold room and keep from 
firing the furnace until later. 

October brings Chrysanthemums, Co- 
lumbus Day and Hallow-e’en—all of which 
afford the window display advertising man 
opportunities to feature heaters in a sea- 
sonable |setting. 

When and if you plan the display for 
your store remember this: Plan your dis- 
play to attract; put a figure in the fore- 
ground. Most of us are interested in peo- 
ple more than we are in things. When 
you have decided on your figure plan to 
insert it in such a manner that it will lead 
the shopper’s eyes directly to your sales 
message. 

In deciding on the part color is to play 
in your display bear in mind the sugges- 
tions that we have made on this subject 
from time to time. Strive to make your 
color scheme a pleasing one. 


Py Se) 73224, 


11—Tues. 
12—Wed. 
13—Thur. 


14—Fri 
15—Sat. 


16—Sun. 
17—Mon. 


18—Tues, 


24—Mon. 


25—Tues. 


26—Wed. 


27—Thur. 


28—Fri. 
29—Sat. 


30—Sun. 
31—Mon. 


Go over your October sales plans. 

Spain cedes Louisiana to France, 1800. 

Major John Andre hanged as spy, 1780. 

Natural gas found near Richfield Springs, New York. 
It was suggested that the village be lighted with it, as 
the supply was thought to be abundant; 1877 

Morning meeting announcing activity. 

3attle of Corinth, Miss., 1862. 

Furnish proofs of Ads. to sales people. 

First gas (natural) line laid in Pennsylvania; 8" pipe 
40 miles in length, 1882. 

Hold meeting of employees outside of sales depart- 
ment. 

Columbus discovered Costa Rica, 1502. 

Go over details of plan with sales people again. 

U. S. Troops capture St. Etienne, 1918. 

Americans stormed Kings Mountain, N. C., 1780. 
Install store display and window display advertising. 
Great Chicago fire; caused, ’tis said, by a cow kicking 
over an oil lamp. 

Run newspaper advertisements. Get down to business 
for intensive drive. 
Opening day, American Gas Association Convention at 
Atlantic City. Plan to be on hand. 

Benjamin West, artist, born, 1738. 

Install Columbus Day window. 

Naval Battle, Lake Champlain, 1776. 

Run newspaper advertisement. 

Columbus Day. 

Go over sales report and chart with sales people. 
Corner stone of White House laid, 1792. 

William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, porn, 1644. 
First natural gas well in United States drilled near 
Fredonia, N. Y., 1821. 

Noah Webster born, 1758. 

Run newspaper advertisement. 

Burgoyne surrendered 1777. 

Check-up on employee prospects. 

Alaska ceded to United States. 

At Fourth Annual Meeting, American Gas Light Asso- 
ciation, 1876, members raised question as to whether rate 
of $50 per day for room in which sessions were held was 
not exorbitant. 

Meeting to mark-up sales chart. 

Run newspaper advertisement. 

Spain ceded Florida to United States, 1820 

Meeting with salesmen. 

Birthday of incandescent lamp, 1872. 

First radio across Atlantic, 1915. 

Henry L. Doherty read paper, “Some Features of Mu- 
nicipal Ownership,” at Thirty-First Annual Meeting of 
American Gas Light Association in Detroit; 1903. 

First boat on Erie Canal, 1819. 

Work started at the plant of the Manitowoc (Wis.) Gas 
Company to increase capacity from 240,000 to 300,000 cu. 
ft. per day; 1918 

Run newspaper advertisement. 

First German settlers in America laid out German- 
town, Pa., 1863; now part of the city of Philadelphia. 
Meeting to go over prospects remaining on file and 
unsold. 

“Charge of the Light Brigade,” 1854. 

Erie Canal completed and dedicated, 1825 

Final meeting before close of activity. 

Grand Trunk R. R. opened. Quebec to Montreal, 1856. 
Erasmus. scholar, born, 1467 

Install Hallow-e’en window. 

Philadelnhia chartered, 1701. 

John Adams. second President of U. S.. born, 1735. 
Announce plans for November. 

Hallow-e’en. 
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things the gas man might do to build up gas sales 

per meter; yet, when we survey the field, it seems 
that seasonal selling at this time offers him an opportu- 
nity worth consideration for the month of October. 

We have taken, therefore, pages from log book that 
tell of a plan that may be used to promote and sell 
auxiliary home heating. 

In presenting this plan we note that when it was 
written we must have had a carry-over of some past 
activity in our mind. It would seem it was for that 
reason that we made a drive for two weeks as “the 
big show” in connection with our plan. That might be 
an ideal way to operate in 1932. It seems that we can 
hardly let down on the gas range activity which so many 
of us have conducted during September. Gas range 
values have never been so great and it seems to us that 
it behooves the gas man to pull out all he has in his bag 
of tricks to get the range sales that are to be had. Too, 
we are of the opinion that we should ever keep aggres- 
sively selling gas ranges; selling the new home manager 
and in no manner neglecting to get every bit of the re- 
placement business we can. Remember, 15,000,000 
ean’t be wrong when they cook with GAS,—but here 
are the pages from our log book, telling how to plan a 
sale of auxiliary gas heating. 


L: going over the log book we find any number of 


CTOBER makes folks aware of the fact that cer- 

tain rooms in the home may be made a great deal 
more comfortable and livable by the addition of a little 
heat in certain rooms and spots at certain times during 
the early morning and late evening hours. 

October, therefore, affords the gas man an opportu- 
nity to introduce and sell radiant and radiant-circulating 
gas heaters in a big way. 

Thrift,—“No need to start the furnace for sixty 
days” and a “Special Pay as You Use Plan’’—will pave 
the way for many sales by salesmen as well as attract 
folks to your store to buy. 

This brings us to our “Thrift Sale for October.” 

This activity should be laid out in the following man- 
ner: The first week of the month should be devoted to 





pre-activity advertising to the 

public, and in sales train training 

and instruction for sales people. 

The two weeks beginning October 

10th should then be devoted to an 
intensive outside activity and strenuous store sell- 
ing directed at a predetermined list of prospective 
purchasers. The last seven days of the month 
should be employed to wind-up the activity, with 
special attention being given to prospects who 
have been visited but not sold. 


HE activity schedule should look something like 
this: Monday, October 3rd.—Hold meeting of all 
sales people. At this meeting the heaters to be featured 
should be the subject of the meeting along with a de- 
tailed exposition of the promotional advertising mate- 
rial to be used, the contest, commissions, terms of pay- 
ment, prices and prizes to salesmen and other em- 
ployees. The complete plan of the activity should be 
explained by the Sales Manager or some other ranking 
executive of the organization. The plan should include 
an exhibition of the merchandise to be sold as a line 
and any “special” should be given the center of the 
stage. The matter of how prospects are to be developed 
should be explained, prices and terms should be given 
and the fact that they are to be withdrawn at the con- 
clusion should be impressed upon the minds of all inter- 
ested. A detailed explanation should be made of em- 
ployee cooperation and participation, particular care 
being given to the manner in which employees are to be 
paid for leads and sales and how prize money is to be 
awarded. 

The advertising manager should then explain what 
has been done in the way of pre-advertising and what is 
to be done during the activity. This should include 
plans for truck banners, store and window display ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising and all other type of 
promotion that is to be carried on. 

Tuesday, October 4th—Copies of all advertising ma- 
terial to be used during the activity along’ with illus- 
trated price lists and terms of payment should be dis- 
tributed to all salesmen. 

Wednesday, October 5th—Meeting of employees 
outside of the sales department should be conducted; 
this meeting to be held for the purpose of reviewing 
the program for employee cooperation and participa- 
tion. Prospect cards, price list and other advertising 
matter should be given all employees. 

Thursday, October 6th—Fifteen minute meeting to 
again explain prices, terms, cooperative activity and any 
point that may be in doubt. 

Friday, October 7th—Release all newspaper advertis- 
ing, and other advertising material, including plans for 
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windows and store displays and banners for trucks. All 
set to “mop-up” during the next two weeks. 

Saturday, October 8th—Install window displays 
and store displays; check over and price all stocks. Set 
up quota boards, post prizes and call general meeting 
for Monday, October 10th. 

Monday, October 10th—Hold fifteen minute meet- 
ing for the purpose of reviewing the plans for the two 
weeks campaign. Assign individual and team quotas. 
Distribute prospect cards and daily report blanks; ex- 
‘plain how prizes will be awarded and how records will 
be kept on quota board and again exhibit newspaper 
advertisements that are to be published during the drive. 

Each morning during the remainder of the week 
have a fifteen minute meeting to check over results ob- 
tained and to distribute prospect cards turned in. Mark 
up quota board. 

Monday, October 16th—Hold general meeting; re- 
view first week’s activity and results. 

Monday, October 24th—Hold final meeting to check 
results and lay plans for concentrating effort on pros- 
pects who have not been closed. Announce results to 
date. Announce date on which prize money will be 
distributed. 


Distribution of prize money should be made by a 
ranking executive who should take the occasion to 
thank those participating in the activity. 


ENERAL plan of activity and how it should be 
set up: 
Dates of activity: Starting time and time of closing. 
Purpose of activity: To build load by the sale of 
auxiliary heating appliances. 
Merchandise: Listing merchandise to be sold, with 
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prices and terms, special attention being given to any 
special to be offered. 

Payments to salesmen: State plan of payment to 
sales people, including any special prize money or bonus, 
and split commission where employees are to partici- 
pate. 

Employees: Plan for employee co-operation, plan of 
payments, how teams are to operate and what consti- 
tutes a prospect. 

Dealer Participation: State plan offered to dealers. 

Advertising and display: What advertising will be 
undertaken; explain this in detail, stating why it is 
done. Explain how all departments are to cooperate in 
getting the advertising before prospective purchasers, 
how truckmen are to cooperate by the use of truck 
banners, how window displays are to be arranged, how 
store is to be decorated, merchandise priced, etc., etc. 

Contest: Details of how contest will be operated and 
list of captains and teams. 

This material should be given the salesmen and em- 
ployees participating in the form of a folder and should 
be transmitted with a letter from the general manager 
of the organization with his expression as to the value 
of such an activity for all concerned and a hope and 
belief that the quotas will be met. 


S a suggestion for displays we suggest autumn 
colors—yellows, reds, blues and browns. They 
suggest gay thoughts, warmth. They are pleasant and 
if artistically blended, will do much to put the “lookers,” 
those persons viewing your displays, in a pleasant, re- 
ceptive frame of mind. 
Remember, sharp colors attract and startle. Soft 
colors sooth and refresh. We are selling Comfort dur- 
ing October, so let’s use the first named colors. 
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OMBINING the coke-oven gas production of over 
& a score of Ruhr industrial enterprises, the Ger- 
man firm “Ruhr Gas A. G.,” of Essen, distributed 798,- 
000,000 cubic meters—more than 28,000,000,000 cubic 
feet—of gas to consumers in 1931, an increase in sup- 
ply of 80,000,000 cubic feet of 1930, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner W. T. Daugherty, 
Berlin. 

With 1931 construction included, this firm now uti- 
lizes a network of pipe lines totaling 933 kilometers— 
approximately 580 miles—in length, reaching 33 cities, 
and supplying gas to many plants in the iron and steel, 
chemical, and ceramic industries. Its chief accomplish- 
ment in 1931 was the establishment of a complete con- 
nection on the main Dortmund-Gelsenkirchen line, thus 
completing uninterrupted circulation between right and 





Ruhr Supplied Gas By Single 
System 


Starbuck’s Rebus—Answer on page 48 







left Rhine-bank services. 

Direct service to Cologne was also instituted—in 
May, 1931—with the completion of the Duesseldorf- 
Cologne line. The former Rhenish-Westphalian Elec- 
trical Co. gas network was also connected with the 
“Ruhr Gas” lines, so that, with the exception of the 
Hannover line and some special gas lines, the present 
Ruhr gas supply system represents a single entity. 

The enterprise reported a net loss of 1,970,000 marks 
in 1931, against 1,750,000 marks loss in 1930—amorti- 
zations and other costs in connection with the develop- 
ment of facilities being more than great enough to over- 
come the advantage accruing from the 80,000,000 cubic 
gain in 1931 sales and the increase in absolute profit of 
from 3-5 to 4-5 pfennigs per cubic meter of gas sold 
in the later year.—Department of Commerce. 
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Effective Advertising Appeals 


Analyzed by The Copy Writer 


No. 4 Humanizing the Service 


E are familiar with advertising as a selling 


medium. It has been used for institutional 

or “good will” purposes with varying results. 
It can do an effective educational job whenever there is 
anything important to educate the public about. Now 
we are to consider a new function—one of particular 
interest to public utilities: the use of advertising to im- 
prove the service. 

Last month we discussed a phase of advertising that 
was very close to this subject, namely, anticipating high 
bill complaints. This, of course, is not the only type of 
complaint with which the average gas company is gener- 
ally familiar. Complaints about the service, due to 
natural mistakes or, as sometimes still happens, to 
employee carelessness or discourtesy, occur from time 
to time in the best regulated companies. Many compa- 
nies keep a careful record, analyzing each complaint to 
prevent its recurrence, seeking to reduce the number of 
justifiable criticisms to the lowest possible number. 


prrent, the Home 





| 


| 





The Gas Man who calls at your home | 
is your friend. He is ready at all 

times to help better your gas service. 
The representatives of this Company 
are carefully selected and equipped 
with badges and identification cards. 
They are proud of their jobs and will 
be pleased to show their credentials 
upon request. 





The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company 
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Every progressive utility manager realizes that a 
proper complaint is an opportunity, both to make a 
friend for the company and to correct a situation that 
may otherwise lead to serious consequences if left un- 
corrected. Such a manager may even go so far as to 
advertise for complaints, pointing out in his advertising 
that the gas company is simply an aggregation of human 
beings who, though trained for their tasks and trying 
to give the best service that is humanly possible, are 
nevertheless subject to the same human frailties that are 
common to all. In other words, they are apt to make 
mistakes. When such mistakes happen, the company 
naturally wants to know about them. They are not 
pleasant to report or to have reported, but this is one 
way in which the public can cooperate with its utility 
Organization to improve a condition of which it 
complains. 

Of course, solicitude for the public, while necessary 
and desirable in its proper place, can easily be carried to 
ridiculous extremes. There are stories which have be- 
come classics to illustrate this point: 

“I assure you, Madam,” said the plumber, “our re- 
sponsibility don’t end with installin’ the tub. Our aim 
is to see that you get a thoroughly good bath.” 

And some time later a phone ring brings her, dripping 
wet, only to be greeted by the operator with ‘Good 
morning. This is the telephone company calling to see 
if you are satisfied with the service. Have you any 
suggestions to make?” 

Then the restaurant manager gives his parting in- 
struction to the new waiter with—‘Now get this! You 
smile at the customers whether they like it or not.” 


Advertising the Personal Aspect 


It is important to keep an even balance in these mat- 
ters; on the other hand, it is not necessary to stick to 
the regular routine. Many of our best examples of 
employee service, invaluable for advertising purposes, 
are quite outside the line of duty and make dramatic 
and interesting copy for public consumption. A series 
of such advertisements was recently started by one of 
the largest gas companies in the East—a series de- 
signed specifically to show that the utility organization, 
in spite of its size, is not a huge, impersonal machine, 
but is fully capable of handling the individual problems 
of its customers sympathetically and with due concern 
ior the special circumstances of any situation. 

The general idea of this campaign is to dramatize, by 
effective illustration and type, certain incidents in the 
daily work of customers’ service and other contact em- 
ployees in which unusual situations have been satis- 
factorily met. One advertisement tells how a service 
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man was requested to remove his shoes before entering 
a certain house: he hesitated, thinking of the possibility 
of holes in his sox, but overcame his embarrassment by 
the knowledge that here was a job to be done. 

A second advertisement with the striking headline, 
“A Trifle at Thirty, but a Tragedy at Seven,” told of 
the gas range that failed to function just as a mother 
was preparing the birthday cake for her little girl; and 
of the service man, who, finding the range was not a 
standard type and therefore the necessary parts were 
not readily available, became an appliance manufac- 
turer long enough to put the range back in working 
order until it could be replaced. 

Through advertisements of this and similar character, 
the public soon comes to realize that gas service is by its 
very nature a personal service rendered through the 
medium of a personal force of employees. The more 
people think of their gas company in this light, the 
better “public relations” will that company enjoy. 


Featuring the Employee 


It is not a bad idea to put your contact employees in 
the limelight once in a while. The service application 
clerk can be publicized under such a caption as—‘‘No 
Customer Ever Leaves This Counter with a Grievance.” 

“Meet the Man Behind the Window” introduces the 
cashier, who represents the company and upholds its 
principles of fair dealing. “So take time,” advises this 
advertisement, “to exchange a word of greeting with the 
cashier.” 

Even the collector has been presented in the advertis- 
ing columns as “A Friend in the Home.” 

Always, it is a good thing to show the company’s con- 
sideration for “The Servants that Work 24 Hours a 
Day for You.” One company published a group picture 
of its installation force under the heading “Keep Us 
Busy,” tying in a water heater sale with the advice to 
“Take advantage of our dull season—Put us to work 
now and avoid the jam in the spring.” A pleasant in- 
stitutional advertisement was created on the subject of 
“How We Treat Our Employees.” 

Now that the training of public contact employees 
has become a reality through the growing acceptance of 
the American Gas Association course, it would be well 
to let the public see how this training improves the 
quality of the service which customers can expect. 
Thus, “The Three Commandments That Guide Our 
Employees” was an exposition of a certain company’s 
policies in this direction. The value of a trained per- 
sonnel, selected only for the ability to perform its vari- 
ous tasks, has also been made the subject of an adver- 
tising campaign to explode the fallacy of municipal 
ownership. The heading was, “Could Politics Do 
This ?” 

“Humanizing the service” simply means advertising 
the company in its human aspects—a side of utility 
management which the public is often apt to forget. 
This type of institutional copy helps our customers to 
remember that gas employees are “Citizens All!’—as 
one company expressed it in a full page advertisement- 
neighbors, friends, and heads of families. Their steady 
employment is a large part of the continuing welfare 
of any community. As employees they may be “Un- 
seen, But They Do Their Best.” For every misunder- 
standing between them and the public, there are a 
thousand and one little courtesies or unusual acts of 
service which to the gas man are “All In a Day’s 
Work.” And since “misunderstanding” is the correct 
word to represent the occasional difficulties that will 
occur so long as human nature rules the world, why not 
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use advertising to correct a situation that is founded 
on ignorance or mistaken information ? 

“Why They Serve” is a heading that might be used 
to introduce a program of this kind. “Earning Your 
Friendship by Service’ has possibilites as a theme. 
Through it all runs this definition of the typical gas 
company employee that tells the whole story in a few 
words : 

“Gas service is always on top because there are men 
and women who devote their lives to keep it so. They 
consider your comfort and convenience beyond their 
own.” 


Wells Drilled for Oil and Gas 


HE U. S. Bureau of Mines published in Petroleum 
in 1930, the following tabulation of wells drilled 
for oil and gas in the United States from 1859 to 1930. 














Oil Gas Dry Total 
———_—_———__ —— - com- 

Year No. % No. % No. % pleted 
1859-1907? * 232,982 (7) (*) (7) 54,940 19 287,922 
Eee 13,210 78 485 3 3,214 19 16,909 
| ee 13,875 76 1,048 5 3,404 19 18,327 
ee 11,018 74 1,500 10 2,422 16 14,940 
| ae 9,825 71 1,580 12 2,363 17. = 13,768 
| aw 12,514 73 1,811 10 2,855 17 17,180 
a 19,101 75 2,207 8 4,282 17 25,590 
SEE scwss 16,668 72 2,327 10 4,142 18 23,137 
ae 9,154 65 2,022 14 2,981 21 ~=14,157 
oer 18,777 76 1,803 8 4,039 1é 24,619 
PRE nau: 16,590 71 1,966 8 4,851 21 3,407 
1938 ..... 17,845 69 2,229 9 5,613 2 25,687 
err 21,052 72 2,135 7 5,986 21 29,173 
in SPD 24,273 71 2,274 7 7,364 22 33,911 
3 ae 14,666 67 2,111 9 ,160 24 21,937 
ae 17,333 70 2,024 8 5,332 22 24,689 
TE ass 16,206 66 2,349 10 5,883 24 24,438 
ee 14,587 67 2,257 10 5,044 23 =. 21,888 
are 16,559 65 2,330 G 6,734 26 25,623 
ae 19,013 65 2,341 8 7,965 27 =. 29,319 
a 14,442 60 2,491 10 7,210 30 = 24,143 
. ay 12,526 56 2,727 12 7,078 32.0 taal 
6 x 15,572 59 2,876 1i 7,914 30 §=©26,356 
ee 11,640 55 2,866 13 6,726 32- 2UZzi2 
7589428 (7) *47,753 7) 173,502 21 810,683 


1 Day, D. T., The Petroleum Resources of the United States: Papers on 
the Conservation of Mineral Resources: U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 394, 
1909, pp. 30-50. 

?Gas wells, 1859-1907, included with oil wells 

—Petroleum in 1930; U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Handling Employees’ Suggestions 


A NEW report, Employees’ Suggestion Systems, pub- 
lished by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, discusses the 
methods used by representative industrial companies to 
obtain worthwhile suggestions from their personnel. The 
report is based on a study of the systems of more than 
100 organizations, and describes the outstanding fea- 
tures of these plans. Among these organizations are 
included a number of gas utility companies. 

Referring to the benefits of employees’ suggestions, 
the study states that ‘they have been found to result in 
savings in operating costs, increased production, ex- 
tension of business, improved operating methods, and 
better working conditions.” The effect which the actual 
adoption of satisfactory suggestions has upon the gen- 
eral morale of workers, in tending to make the latter 
realize that they are holding a recognized place in the 
business, is considered of more than ordinary import- 
ance by a number of organizations. In addition, it is 
believed that formal suggestion plans, by encouraging 
employees to think, provide an excellent groundwork 
for training. 
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Cafeteria 


Load Building Factors 


intensely inter- 
ested in increasing the gas load. The investment 
in the distribution system is there and the nearer 
the load can be built to capacity, the greater the return 
on the investment. 

Manufacturers of gas burning appliances have a long 
record of successful achievement in perfecting appli- 
ances to serve many useful purposes conveniently and 
economically in the home and industry. Every piece of 
apparatus has been designed to do a practical job bet- 
ter than in any other way. Gas lighting came along 
first, then the gas range, room heater, house heating, 
incinerator, clothes dryer, and specially designed gas 
fired equipment for a large variety of industries. Every 
installation of any appliance using gas as a fuel helped 
build up the gas load. 

Up to a few years ago, coal fired heating apparatus 
was almost universally used for heating manufactur- 
ing plants, machine shops, work rooms, garages, storage 
houses, stores, etc. The heating apparatus required con- 


EB exe gas company executive is 





Men’s Clothing 


Store 


stant attention, the coal and removal of 
ashes. 

Gas appliance engineers in looking over the field, 
came to the conclusion that many industrial plants, 
stores, shops, etc. could be heated more conveniently 
and economically with gas, and research and experiment 
produced the gas fired unit heater. 

This type of heater was put on the market a few 
years ago, has been installed in many industries and has 
operated successfully. Its application is wide. It is 
ready for service instantly when heat is required. It 
requires no boiler, water or coal, or the services of a 
man to operate them. 

These heaters can be placed in convenient locations 
several feet from the floor. They are built in sizes to 
meet various heating requirements. The illustrations 
show their application to several different industries. 
Their adaptability to meet any heating problems, their 
ease of installation makes them a factor in the load 
building plans of the gas company. 


taking in of 
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Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention, 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Excellent address by President Stone and high grade 
papers feature meeting—Harry L. Masser 


N view of business conditions the Pacific Coast Gas Association is deserving 
I of considerable credit for the excellent meeting, the Thirty-Ninth Annual 

Convention, held in Del Monte, California, August 24-26. Many fine papers 
and addresses were presented, thereby contributing considerable new data and im- 
proving the outlook for gas activities. Upwards of four hundred gas men were in 
attendance, which speaks well for the interest and loyalty of the companies in sending 
so many key men to the gathering, especially when the business status is taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Harry L. Masser, Vice-President-Executive Engineer, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation, was elected President; Mr. Geo. P. Egleston, Gen. Mgr., H. 
R. Basford Company, San Francisco, was elected Vice-President; and Mr. D. G. 
Martin, Auditor, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, was elected 
Treasurer. 

New Directors elected to the Board are:—H. M. Thomas, Northwest Cities Gas 
Company, Walla Walla, Washington; C. H. Potter, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California; Don C. Ray, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California; and Andrew Kerr, Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Section Chairmen appointed for the year are:—Accounting Section, R. N. Drei- 
man, Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco; Advertising and Publicity, F. H. 
Holden, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles; Commercial Section, F. U. 
Naylor, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco; Manufacturers’ Section, R. L. 
Hinckley, General Water Heater Corp., Los Angeles; Public Relations Section, D. 
L. Scott, Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., Los Angeles; Technical Section, Guy 
Corfield, Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., Los Angeles. 

Amendments to the Constitution were made, setting up a Mlanufacturers’ Sec- 
tion in the Association which will cooperate with and act as a Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion of the Manufacturers’ Section of the American Gas Association. Mr. R. L. 
Hinckley, President of the General Water Heater Corporation, Los Angeles, was 
appointed as the first chairman of this section. 

The Addison B. Day Medal of Honor was awarded to Mr. Frank Wills, Engi- 
neer of Production of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, for 
his work as Chairman of our Gas Engineers Handbook Committee and for ex- 
cellent papers presented to the industry during the last two years on burner design, 
design of vents and flues, and flow of gas in pipes. 

The Association’s Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. R. E. Fisher, Vice-President 
in Charge of Public Relations and Sales of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, for his work in business development and dealer relations; to Mr. 
R. A. Hornby, Executive Engineer of Pacific Lighting Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, for his paper on pension systems; and to Mr. J. A. Harritt, Superintendent of 
Production of the San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, 
and Mr. Frank Wills for their participation in a paper on High Heating Value Oil 
Gas which was written in collaboration with Mr. L. J. Willien, Gas Engineer of 
the Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, Chicago. Mr. Willien 
was not awarded a Gold Medal because he was not a member of this Association 
but he was unanimously elected as an Honorary Member at this Convention. 

The following in part are some of the high lights of the Convention: 


Address by President Stone ue to a superior service, we might view 
the whole matter philosophically and 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized say to ourselves, “This business is go- 
that the adoption of a sound program ing. We must find new fields, if pos- 
at the beginning of the attack is far sible, to take its place the same as we 
more valuable than any measure that did when - electricity took away our 
can be taken, once the electric compe- valuable gas lighting load.” If the man- 
tition has gained a foothold. The battle ufacturers of electric ranges had out- 
is half won by taking the offensive. It classed the manufacturers of gas ranges 
is better to stifle the competition at and were making a more beautiful piece 
the start than to try to stop its progress of equipment capable of giving a su- 
once inroads have been made. perior service at equal or better costs 
If the threat of the electric range to of equipment and operation, we might 
our cooking load were based on eco-_ view this situation with alarm. 
nomically sound reasons, or if it were But nothing could be further from the 


elected to presidency for coming year 


truth, 


The gas range manufacturers 
have equalled, and in many cases ex- 
celled, the electric range manufacturers 
in beauty of design, in cost of equip- 
ment, in cost of operation, in conven- 
ience and cleanliness of operation, in 
flexibility, in speed, and in positive heat 
control. 

What then is causing this drift to- 
ward electric cooking? It is purely 
psychological, based on the false premise 
that it is more modern and fashionable. 
Unfortunately, economics is not a con- 
trolling factor in a fashion or style 
trend. Some of the most successful 
electric range and even electric water 
heater campaigns have been carried out 
in natural gas territories. In many of 
these natural gas territories, new apart- 
ment houses offer more than an equal 
opportunity for the electric range. We 
must face this issue fairly and squarely, 
recognizing that we have a competitor 
whose progress has been made in spite 
of its higher costs for service. 


. * * 


I am not saying this in a critical 
sense for I realize that among our dual 
member companies there are numbered 
many of the most ardent and progressive 
proponents of the gas business. How- 
ever, there is a tendency in almost all 
dual companies to spend more per dol- 
lar of estimated revenue on electric 
cooking promotion than is spent on gas. 
If an electric range can earn a greater 
net revenue than can a gas range; if 
the investment in gas facilities can be 
made to pay their keep without the 
cooking load; and if the public receives 
a service sufficiently better from the 
electric range to make it worth the dif- 
ference in operating cost, then I say 
this tendency is justified and we gas 
men must ultimately yield domestic 
cooking to our electric friends. The 
dual companies hold the balance of 
power. As they go, so goes the domes- 
tic cooking load, and rightly so, pro- 
vided their decision is guided by facts 
and not fancies. 


My own personal viewpoint based on 
recent reports from men who have in- 
vestigated gas and electric competition 
in the domestic field, and with particu- 
lar reference to combination companies, 
is as follows: 


a. That you can get a dollar of addi- 
tional gas business with less ex- 
penditure of capital than you can 
get a dollar of additional electric 
business. 
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b. That there is a general probability 
under the above conditions you can 
collect more net from the additional 
gas business than you could from 
the additional electric business. 

. That from figures furnished by sev- 
enty-one leading straight gas com- 
panies, an earning of 7% on their 
invested capital was made while 
forty-nine combination companies 
earned only 5.7%. This altogether 
is likely due to the fact that the 
combination companies are not 
pushing their gas business as much 
as the straight gas companies are. 

. That more benefits accrue to the 
public and to the company in re- 
turn by selling gas service for cook- 
ing and water heating than by sell- 
ing electric service for this purpose. 

So far as I know, no entirely unprej- 

udiced figures have been assembled on 
the relative net return earned by gas 
and electric ranges. I recommend this 
study to our Commercial Section as an 
important problem in their next year’s 
program. In order that the study be 
unprejudiced, it might well be conducted 
jointly with the two electrical associa- 
tions with which we work in harmony. 
Personally I am confident that the fig- 
ures will show that while the electric 
range has a place, and a large place, in 
the future of domestic cooking, its sale 
has no justification in territory ade- 
quately served with gas. 


Wm. O. Mulligan on Public 
Relations Through the 
Meter Reader 


When instructing new meter readers 
the tendency may be to overlook Public 
Relations and concentrate on efficiency 
and costs. This, in my opinion, is a mis- 
take, for a meter reader, even though 
he is, in many cases, a new man know- 
ing nothing whatever about the com- 
pany and its policies, can be a very 
definite factor in establishing and main- 
taining good Public Relations. 

In order to establish and maintain 
good Public Relations, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the type 
of employee placed on this class of work. 
He should be a man of average intelli- 
gence, capable of discussing freely with 
the customer regarding his work, and, 
through this discussion, leave the im- 
pression of a polite and dignified com- 
pany representative. He should never 
discuss matters with which he is not 
familiar, but, at the same time, should be 
the type of man that will familiarize 
himself with company policies and pro- 
cedures regarding those things on which 
he is most frequently questioned. One 
of the most frequent questions asked a 
meter reader is; “How much will my bill 
be this month?” While it is perfectly 
natural with some meter readers to 
evade this question, it would leave a 
much better impression with the custom- 
er if the meter reader was familiar 
enough with the rates to quote the ap- 
proximate amount of the bill. 
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A meter reader should bear in mind at 
all times that he spends the greatest 
part of his day on the private property 
of our customers. He often finds it 
necessary to remove lattice framework 
when reading a meter under the house, 
to travel in and around expensive shrub- 
bery, and to cross yards or lawns. Un- 
Jess he is careful and considerate, he 
may cause some damage which could re- 
sult in a complaint, or, if no complaint 
was registered, cause the customer to 
harbor a_ feeling of dissatisfaction 
against the company. It should be con- 
sidered one of the duties of a meter 
reader immediately to notify the custom- 
er of any damage actually caused 
while reading a meter. If no one is 
home at the time, a written report 
should be turned in at the end of the 
dav, so that the customer may be noti- 
fied either by letter or personal call, I 
have one incident in mind which will 
illustrate this point very clearly. A few 
months ago one of our collectors called 
on a customer to perform the unpleasant 
duty of discontinuing the service for 
non-payment of bills. While on the 
premises he accidentally dropped a 
flower pot from a ledge, breaking it. It 
happened, in this case, that there was 
no one home at the time of the acci- 
dent, and a report was turned in to the 
office at the end of the day. However, 
before a letter could reach the customer, 
the collector happened to be in that dis- 
trict again and, on his own initiative, 
duplicated the flower pot, delivered it to 
the customer, and told her how sorry he 
was that he was responsible for the acci- 
dent. This little incident, small as it 
was, naturally made a good impression 
on the customer. The final result was 
payment of the delinquent bills, re-es- 
tablishment of service, and a customer 
who, instead of condemning the gas 
company for high handed procedures, 
was satisfied that she had received treat- 
ment which warranted an entirely differ- 
ent attitude. This little incident is one 
which may be experienced by any em- 
ployee whose duty calls for continual 
visits to our customers’ premises, and 
only goes to prove that it is the little 
courtesies and thoughtfulness on the 
part of employees making these calls 
that directly affect our Public Relations. 

Another important factor in connec- 
tion with Public Relations created by 
our meter readers is the receiving of 
complaints. It is apparently a common 
practice with some of our customers to 
wait for the meter reader so that they 
may register a complaint regarding 
leaks, high bills, or any other miscellane- 
ous complaints. Our meter readers have 
definite instructions regarding such com- 
plaints. They are instructed to receive 
them courteously, secure all the infor- 
mation necessary, and inform the custom- 
er that they will have an inspector call 
and make a thorough investigation. 
They are also instructed not to give 
any opinions regarding the individual 
complaint which might lead the custom- 
er to feel that he has some irregularity 
causing his bill to be high. Instead, he 
is instructed to convey the idea that the 
inspector will furnish complete informa- 


tion regarding conditions as he finds 
them, and that full explanation giving 
the result of the inspection will be 
mailed to him when completed. Meter 
readers can be responsible for a satis- 
factory handling of many complaints re- 
ceived by them by the impression they 
make on the customer when they receive 
the complaint. On the other hand, if 
some statement is made by the meter 
reader which is not verified by facts 
found at the time of the investigation, 
many unpleasant controversies may 
arise. 


omer 5 


Beatrice Strege Tells of 
Value of Demonstrations 
in Home Service 


A great many companies hold weekly 
demonstrations in the home service audi- 
torium. These are always well at- 
tended by women on the alert for new 
and seasonal dishes. It has been found 
that by having a prominent chef, baker, 
or food products company give a dem- 
onstration, a very large gathering is as- 
sured. In Seattle the Van de Kamp 
bakers have been very generous in their 
cooperation, coming twice a year to 
demonstrate some _ tasty confection 
which has proved a best seller in their 
shops. Their Orange Fairy Cake, butter 
horns and coffee cake with variations. 
have been great favorites. In these 
demonstrations they have cut the recipes 
down to home size, and showed the 
gathering how to prepare and bake 
them. They also distribute recipes. 
There is standing room only at these 
demonstrations. 

Monthly demonstrations in suburban 
offices are popular in some communities. 
Women usually hold these dates open 
so eager are they for the new ideas al- 
ways presented by the department. Many 
valuable contacts are gained in this way. 

There are always some women who 
ask the home service worker for help 
and advice in the preparation of some 
food with which they have had failures. 
It is a good plan to get together six or 
eight of these women for special instruc- 
tion in the department’s kitchen. The 
instructor has them do all the actual 
work of preparation and baking under 
her supervision. In that way she finds 
in what way they err and corrects the 
fault. This naturally earns their good 
will and the handling and usage of gas- 
appliances creates a desire for posses- 
sion. 

In holding classes for brides it has 
proven most satisfactory to take small 
groups and give them an eight weeks’ 
course, meeting twice weekly. Begin- 
ning with simple foods, they are taught 
all the fundamental branches of cooking. 
As in the group above, they should pre- 
pare and bake the foods themselves. It 
is true that most brides live in apart— 
ment houses, but they are most certainly 
potential home owners. 

Evening classes for business girls 
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ave been very popular in some locali- 
ies, especially when quick, easy to pre- 
are meals were features. 

The home service department can per- 
form no more valuable service for the 
Company than that of teaching its sales- 
men the basic principles of cookery. He 
is then better fitted to meet the prospec- 
tive customer on her own ground and 
runs slight risk of antagonizing her by 
making statements about something she 
feels he knows little about. 


A. B. Allyne on Internal 
Corrosion of Gas 


Transmission Lines 


In determining the magnitude and 
source of the corrosion, gas analyses wer 
taken at points in the transmission lines 
that had undergone the worst corrosion 
to find the quantities of oxygen present. 
After finding these values it was planned 
to work back to the sources of gas sup- 
ply, ultimately isolating the reason for 
the oxygen’s presence. 

As the ordinary Orsat apparatus, using 
sodium pyrogallate solution can not be 
depended upon for accuracies greater 
than 0.2 per cent, samples were col- 
lected in special tanks made of copper 
pipe. They were then analyzed in the 
laboratory, using a Burrell gas analysis 
apparatus with temperature and pressure 
compensator, and a solution of chrom- 
ous chloride as an absorbent. The rea- 
sons that made this procedure necessary 
were as follows: 

1. Temperature and pressure changes 

will alter field Orsat readings as 
much as 0.5%. 


2. Portable Orsats use water or an 
acidified salt solution as a retain- 
ing liquid. These will absorb cer- 
tain gas constituents. in varying 
degrees. The laboratory apparatus 
uses mercury. 

3. Copper gas sample tubes were 


necessary to prevent the action of 
any oxygen present on the usual 
steel sample tube. 

4. Chromous chloride was used as an 
absorbent as it will not absorb a 
measureable quantity of hydrocar- 
bons that would be recorded as 
oxygen. 

As an example of the results being 
obtained, the work done in the Hunt- 
ington Beach field will be briefly dis- 
cussed. Station A, a metering point in 
a main transmission line is located ap- 
proximately three miles from the field 
conipressor plant. The internal corro- 
sion was first noticed at this point. This 
line is fed by two compressor plants, B 
and C, and well gas from a well, D. 

Analyses were made at all four of 
these locations with the following re- 
sults: 


Approx. 
Daily Oxygen 
Sendout Pressure Per- 
Station M.C.F. in Line cent 
4 4000 250 0.7 
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Harry L. Masser 
B 3000 300 1.8 
C 500 200 0.5 
D 1500 500 0.0 


Obviously the majority of the oxygen 
was entering the system from the com- 
pressor plant B. Subsequent investiga- 
tion revealed many leaks in the vacuum 
gathering system from plant B, also sev- 
eral from plant C. After repairing these 
leaks an analysis at plant B showed the 
oxygen had dropped to 0.4%, with some 
work yet to be done. It is hoped this 
can be brought down at least to 0.2%. 

Orifice meter men state that pitting 
of plates has practically ceased at Sta- 
tion A and they are again able to use 
the meter at that point. 

An interesting point was brought out 
during the investigation. While cor- 
rosion was very severe at Station A, 
revealed that there was none 
any of the various 
meters adjoining the compressor plants. 


records 
experienced at 


This was later found to be due to two 
concomitant factors. Near the plants 
enough oil had carried over into the 


lines to cover both plates and lines with 


a thin protective film. Also near the 
plants there was very little moisture 
condensation, while at Station A large 


quantities were drawn from the lines. 
While this paper has dealt only with 
internal corrosion due to oxygen it must 
be remembered that hydrogen sulphide 
also is a potent aggravant of internal 
corrosion. Its presence and harmful ef- 
fects however, have been fully realized 


‘ 


for some time 


Conclusions 


1 


Oxygen, present only in fractions 
of a percent in a gas mixture, may 
cause severe internal corrosion 
when compressed and sent into a 
transmission system. 

2. This 


corrosive agent enters the 
lines chiefly due to leaks in 
vacuum-collected gathering sys- 
tems 


3. Due to inaccuracies in ordinary gas 
analysis equipment, small quantities 











4] 


of oxygen are either disregarded or 

pass undetected. 

4. To properly prevent serious inter- 
nal corrosion due to rusting, it is 
necessary to reduce the oxygen 
content to 0.2% or less. 


Conclusions by 
C. P. deJonge Relative 


to Corrosion of Cast Iron 


Cast when subjected to some 
corroding influences seems to be a very 
unstable metal. It is not uncommon, in 
Southern California soils to find 
a 4” cast iron pipe (thickness 0.45”) to 
be completely graphitized in six or seven 
years. On the other hand, there are 
many localities where cast iron pipe has 
been known to attain a life of more than 
100 years. Can this great difference be 
accounted for by the variation in com- 
position of the metal? I think not. 
No doubt composition plays some part, 
as brought out by the results of the 
various accelerated tests but upon a 
close comparison of these tests, it will 
be seen that the nature of the corrosive 
agent employed made more difference 
than a variation in the composition of 
the metal. 

A certain composition of cast iron 
may be highly resistant to a particular 
acid, but may possibly be very unsatis- 
factory in alkalies or even in a different 
acid. The inference from this is that 
cast iron is entirely unsuited for some 
soils, 


1ron, 


some 


Research, then should be directed to: 
effects of soils on cast iron, and not the 
effects of variations in composition in: 
isolated corroding media. 
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Gas Appliances Characterize Best 
in Modern Living Conditions 


A New York apartment equipped with 
automatic gas refrigerators and modern 
gas ranges has been selected by the 
New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry as representative of the best 
present-day living conditions, A small 
scale model of this apartment is part of 
an exhibit depicting four centuries of 
Progress in Housing which now is open 
to the public at the Museum, 220 East 
42nd Street. 

The apartment chosen for the exhibit 
is Chelsea Corners, at 161 West 16th 
Street. Other models include a Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony 17th Century 
house, a 18th Century 
York City brown- 


Connecticut 
and a New 
house of 1860. 

The Chelsea Corners model shows a 
yne-room apartment as a good example 
of maximum living comfort and efficien- 
cy in a minimum space. A compari- 
son of the houses of the four eras 
demonstrates the freedom from drudgery 
gained through modern labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 


house, 
stone 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 


New Holder Purging Machine 


Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham, Con 
nersville, Ind., announce that they have 
made arrangements with A, D. Harri- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y., to manufacture 
the purging machine designed by Mr 
Harrison, which has been used, with 
marked success, during the past two 
years in purging holders, mains, etc 


point. The power unit can be either an 
electric motor or a gas or gasoline en- 
gine, 

An air injector is provided in the line 
leading to the gas pump through which 
the additional air necessary for complete 
combustion is induced. This permits 
control of the machine when the 
theoretical air-gas ratio changes due to 
changes in the gas. 


R-C-lWW Harrison Purging Machine 


R-C-W Harrison Purging Machines 
are built to produce inert gas contain- 
ing less than 1% oxygen, and free from 
carbon monoxide gas, when operating 
from manufactured or natural gas. 

The machine is usually furnished 
mounted on a highway trailer to pro- 
vide portability. It consists of an R-C- 
W Blower and an R-C-W Gas Pump, 
handling air and gas respectively. The 
air and gas are delivered separately to a 
water-cooled combustion chamber where 
the gas burns, forming the inert gas 
which is discharged through a cooler to 
bring the temperature down to a useable 


New Pittsburg Automatic Storage 
Water Heater 


The Pittsburg Water Heater Ce 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announce a new auto- 
matic storage water heater, complete in 
every detail, and priced to appeal to 
every home owner. The heater is of 
center flue type, is equipped with a 20 
gallon tank of copper bearing steel, 


Since the air and gas are not mixed 
until they reach the burner, there is no 
possibility of a back-fire. An electric- 
ally ignited pilot is provided to light the 
burner. 

R-C-W Harrison Purging Machines 
have been built in two sizes, rated re- 
spectively at 15,000 and 35,000 cu. ft. of 
inerts per hour, measured at 60° F. 
against 2 lb. discharging pressure. Other 
capacities and pressures can be arranged 
for, if required. 

This purging unit will be sold under 
the name of R-C-W Harrison Purging 
Machine. 


standard weight. The burner is of the jet 
type. It is equipped with their standard 
graduated thermostat and a new recently 
designed safety pilot, which has many 
new features. The burner has a B.T.U. 
input of 20,000 per hour. The insula- 
tion is of three-ply corrugated asbestos 
paper with an outer cover of polished 
aluminum having a hammered finish. 

To save expense the heater will be 


shipped knocked down, that is, the tank 
will be shipped separately from the base, 
thermostat, burner, safety pilot and in- 
sulation. The mate- 

rial will be assem- 

bled on the job. This 

method facilitates the 

installation, as the 

assembly is simple. 

The tank fits onto 

the base snugly. The 

burner is placed in- 

side the combustion 

chamber, the flexible 

insulation wrapped 

around the tank, the 

thermostat and relief 

valve nipples are 

drawn into the tank, 

the top put on and 

the assembly is com- 

plete. They state, 

“By shipping the 

heaters knocked 

down, we will be 

able to secure the 

Fifth Class Rate, 

which greatly re- 

duces the cost of 

freight. In fact, the 

freight will only be 

about one - quarter 

the regular freight 

per heater, provided, of course, orders 
secured in carload lots.” 


New Lincoln Head Shield De- 


signed to Increase Welding Pro- 
duction 


A welding operator’s head shield, de- 
signed to increase production by raising 
the operator’s efficiency, is announced by 
The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, This new type shield, known 


Lincoln Weld-Fast Head Shield 


as the “Weld-Fast” Head Shield, em- 
bodies a movable protective lens which 
allows the operator clear vision without 
raising the shield. Thus both hands are 
free at all times and welding can 
progress with few interruptions. 

This shield is an innovation in that 
the protective lens is held in place in a 
vertical slide by a spring; slight pressure 
with the chin on an aluminum rest raises 
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he lens and allows the operator to view 
the work or change electrodes. When 
pressure is removed, the lens auto- 
natically falls back into place. A sta- 
tionary cover glass guards the inner lens 
against spatter and also protects the 
yperator from flying sparks in case the 
movable lens is accidentally raised. 

In order to keep the weight of the 
shield at a minimum, aluminum is used 
for the case enclosing the glasses and 
sturdy featherweight fibre for all other 
parts. 

The sides of the “Weld-Fast” shield 
are brought well back and close to the 
head, preventing flashes from other 
operators. The front curves inward to 
assist in protecting the chin. An adjust- 
able headband assures the operator of 
complete comfort while wearing the 
shield. There is sufficient room in the 
shield to allow the operator to wear eye 
glasses or spectacles without interfer- 
ence. 


a Senn 


The Foto-Switch 


The G.M Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill, announce a new, low-cost photo- 
electric relay, the Foto-Switch. This 
unit embodies an_ electro-magnetic 
switch which is opened or closed by the 
interruption or variation in the illumina- 
tion on the photoelectric cell. With the 
Foto-Switch, any sort of electrical 
device, such as motors, electric signs, or 
alarms, can be controlled through the 
medium of a light beam. 


The Foto-Switch is capable of 
handling many commercial applications 
which do not require the ruggedness de- 
manded of industrial installations. Door- 
opening installations, automatic illumina- 
tion control, burglar alarms, control of 
electrical displays in store windows, sig- 
nals for customers entering stores, 
counting people or products, control of 
electric sign illumination, and many 
other uses are entirely within the range 
of this unit. 

The Foto-Switch is also suitable 
for automatically turning on and off arti- 
ficial lights when the natural daylight 
drops below or rises above a pre-de- 
termined level. 

In Industrial Engineering, photoelec- 
tric equipment is used for obtaining very 
constant temperature control, for a limit 
switch controlling bin or tank levels, and 
for indicating smoke conditions in boiler 
tanks. 

Full information on the Foto-Switch 
and available accessories can be ob- 
tained from G-M Laboratories, Inc. 


NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








Oil Bids Reduced to Meet Natural 
Gas Rate 


City Purchaser, 
is singing the 


San Francisco’s 
Thomas A. Brooks, 
praises of natural gas. 

When he recently opened bids for oil 
to be used in heating public buildings he 
found the price per barrel reduced from 
$1.08 to 79 cents. Result: a saving to 
the city of $30,000. 

The San Francisco Call said of the 
transaction: 

“Some time ago, following the arrival 
here of natural gas, the heating plants in 
the City Hall, Hall of Justice and Cor- 
poration Yard were converted to use the 
gas. The rate given the city corre- 
sponded to a price of 82% cents a barrel 
for oil, as against $1.08, the contract 
price. 

“Recently the school department, 
which has to heat 100 buildings, and 
uses about 33,000 barrels of oil a year, 
decided to convert its plants to natural 
gas. It was estimated that the saving 
in the fuel costs in one year would pay 
for the conversion. When the oil deal- 
ers heard of this they revised their bids 
and lowered the price of oil from $1.08 
to 79 cents, affording the city the large 
saving—$30,000 a year in real money.” 


a een 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Earnings 


Consolidated earnings of Standard Gas 
and Electric Company and its subsidiary 
and affiliated companies for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1932, show a 
balance of $5,148,691 after all charges, in- 
cluding retirement reserve and preferred 
dividends, compared with a balance of 
$6,586,688 for the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1932, according to John J. 
O’Brien, president of the company. The 
balance of $5,148,691 is equivalent to 
$2.38 a share on the 2,162,607 shares of 
common stock outstanding June 30, 
1932; and compares with a balance 
equivalent to $3.04 a share on the same 
number of shares of common stock out- 
standing March 31, 1932. 


a Sana 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
Contracts for Natural Gas 


The Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
will provide natural gas to the cities in 
Illinois served by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, consisting of 
Paris, Charleston, Mattoon, Tuscola and 
Effingham. This natural gas is to be 
served through the pipe line of the Uni- 


versal Gas Company running from the 
coke oven plant in Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Paris. The arrangement is made under 
contract between the receivers of the 
Kentucky Natural Gas Company and the 
Universal Gas Company and the Central 
Illinois company. 

Executives of the Universal company 
at Terra Haute, when asked concerning 
the local gas situation stated they were 
attempting to work out a plan whereby 
the city could obtain the advantages of 
natural gas without destroying the avail- 
ability of the coke plant as an industry 
and as a standby service. The Universal 
is the distributing company for the Indi- 
ana Consumers’ Gas and By-Products 
Company, the latter having a large plant 
in Terra Haute. 


—_e——_ 


Prominent Utility Executives Con- 
fer on Business Situation at 


White House 


The conference of the country’s busi- 
ness leaders with President Hoover in 
Washington on August 26th, included 
Floyd L. Carlisle, Chairman of the 
Board, Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, Charles M. Cohn, Vice-President, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, A. F. Hocken- 
beamer, President, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, San Francisco, and John 
E. Zimmerman, President, United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia. 


———+ 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion Publishes Interesting Map 


A historical map, graphically portray- 
ing vital portions of Oklahoma History, 
has been prepared by the public infor- 
mation and map departments of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation for 
distribution to interested persons. 

Data for the map, which contains all 
important incidents which combined to 
widely develop this important common- 
wealth, was obtained by the public in- 
formation staff and it was drawn by 
Harry Z. Sanders, master draftsman. 

The map was the subject of a full page 
Sunday feature recently by a Tulsa 
newspaper and since then the company 
has been deluged with requests for 
copies of the map. The requests are be- 
ing filled and in addition, copies are also 
being sent to newspapers, public officials, 
clubs, churches, schools and similar 
groups. One school superintendent asked 
for 200 copies, expressing a desire to 
place one in the hands of each of his 
history instructors. 
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Order Reduction in Rates of 
Birmingham Gas Co. 


An order reducing rates of Birming 
ham Gas Co., effective Sept. 1, was 
issued August 18 by the Alabama publi 
service commission, which estimated the 
new schedules will save industrial and 
larger domestic consumers $44,000 a 
year. 

This saving results from the new gas 
supply contract recently approved by the 
commission, under which the gas c 
pany effected an annual saving of more 
than $100,000 in the purchase of by 
product gas from Sloss Sheffield ( 
and Alabama By-Products Corp. 

The new domestic schedule, which is 
optional, retains the existing rates 
small users which the commissio! 
termed “very favorable,’ and corrects 
the “high prices” being paid by libera 
users. 

The new rates, the commission claims, 
lower the consumption poimt at whicl 
smaller consumers are Given advantage 
of a lower optional rate. 

Under the new optional rate for 
domestic service, customers can obtain 
service through one meter for all 
domestic usages, including space. ‘The 
rates scale down to 40 cents. per 
thousand cubic feet for the larger con 
sumptions. The revision in the indus- 
trial classification will result in a saving 
to all customers now being served under 
the industrial schedule, the commission 
said. 

The commission’s estimates of the 
annual saving to the different classes of 
customers were: Domestic service (op- 
tional), $23,000; commercial service 
$7,000; industrial customers, $14,000. 

Net rates under the new optional 
schedule, for domestic customers are as 
follows: 

Minimum bill, 40 cents per room per 
month, allowing 400 cubic feet of gas 
per room per month. 

For homes of five rooms or less, next 
2,500 cubic feet, 70 cents per thousa id 

For each additional room up to 10 
rooms, next 1,500 cubic feet, 70 vents 
per thousand. 

All additional gas used, 40 cents pe 
thousand. 
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Field Investigations for Natura! 
Gas Being Made in Indiana 


Field investigations now are in prog- 
ress by the division of geology of the 
Indiana conservation department look 
ing toward the development of gas in a 
group of soutlieastern counties of the 
state. Natural gas has been obtained re- 
cently in large quantities across the Ohio 
river in Kentucky opposite these coun 
ties, according to Dr. W. N. Logan, 
state geologist. 

In this summer, field work under the 
direction of Dr. Logan, preliminary i 
vestigations include a study of the strat 
graphical conditions of each area and 
the selection of a suitable stratum which 
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Convention Calendar 


September 


29-30 Manufacturers’ Section, 
American Gas Association, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. P. O. Deitsch, 
Secretary. 

October 

4-5 Indiana Gas Association, 
French Lick Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. P. A. McLeod 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

10-14 American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











an be used to determine the structural 
conditions favorable to the accumulation 
of natural gas. Dr. Logan said his de- 
partment has received many requests for 
investigations of mineralogical or geo- 
logical nature. 
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Park Named for Robert W. 


Hendee 


Honoring Robert W. Hendee, vice- 
president, the name of Settles Park sta- 
tion, an Oklahoma Natural Gas corpo- 
ration compressor plant near Tulsa, 
which during the summer months has 
been converted into a recreation park, 
has been changed and henceforth will be 
known as Hendee station. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that more than 7,500 persons have en- 
joyed its facilities since its inaugural 
June Ist. 

The station is vital to Tulsa and 
environs during the winter months to in- 
crease the pressure of gas coming from 
wells of the vicinity. Its natural features 
made it easily and inexpensively adapt- 
able for recreational purposes. The cool- 
ing pond is used for a swimming pool 
and the shade made by many heavily 
foliaged trees makes an ideal place for 
picnics. Three stone ovens, fired with 
gas, are also used. 

“Officers and directors of the company 
felt that in view of Mr. Hendee’s long 
term of service in aiding in the develop- 
ment of the Oklahoma Natural Gas cor- 
poration’s vast transmission and distri- 
bution system, lasting recognition 
should be given him,” was President E. 
\. Olsen's comment on the change of 
name. 
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Propose Reduction in Gas Rates 


In view of the economic conditions, the 
Rocky Mountain Gas Company serving 
Powell, Cody and Rawlins with natural 
gas informed the Wyoming Public Serv- 
ice Commission that it proposes to re- 
duce its charges for natural gas to the 
cities named. The commission answered 
that such will meet its approval. 


Columbia Offers Graduate 
Courses in Fuel Technology 


These evening courses are designed t. 
meet the growing demand for instru 
tion of engineers in fuel technology 
They aim to treat from the chemical 
engineering standpoint, and in a post 
graduate manner, the applications of 
scientific principles in the production, 
distribution, and _ utilization of solid, 
liquid, and gaseous fuels. 

The subject matter is introduced main- 
ly by assigned readings in textbooks 
and in technical periodicals. The class 
room periods are used for lecture and 
class discussions of the material in the 
assigned readings and of problems in- 
volving calculation and design, which 
will have a prominent place in these 
courses. 

30th courses are open to qualified 
graduate students on the approval of the 
instructor, 

Students are required to enroll at the 
office of the Registrar, Room 315 Uni- 
versity Hall. 

For students registered exclusively in 
University Classes there will be a Uni- 
versity fee of $7 for each Session or any 
part thereof, 

For details regarding credit, privileges, 
academic calendar, and general regula- 
tions governing students, consult the 
Announcement of University Classes 
which may be obtained upon application 
to the Director of University Extension. 

Winter Session—September 29, 1932, 
to February 7, 1933. Registration—Sep- 
tember 21 to October 1. 

Spring Session—February 8 to May 
27, 1933. Registration 
February 11. 





February 2 to 
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Production and Stocks of Coke 


Production of coke, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, declined again 
in July, though less sharply than in the 
months immediately preceding. The 
average daily output of by-product coke 
decreased 4.1 per cent, and that of bee- 
hive coke 3.6 per cent. This was dis- 
tinctly less than the decline in daily pig 
iron production, which amounted to 11.8 
per cent. 

The decrease in daily output of by- 
product coke occurred chiefly at the 
furnace plants, and for the first time in 
the period covered by the monthly rec- 
ord, merchant production actually ex- 
ceeded furnace production. The furnace 
plants operated at 18.8 per cent of their 
capacity and the merchant plants at 57.0 
per cent. Stocks of unsold coke on July 
31 were 1,975,517 tons at furnace plants 
and 1,999,117 tons at merchant plants. 
The total stocks at both groups of 
plants amounted to 3,974,634 tons, as 
against 3,741,979 tons last month and 3,- 
545,668 tons a year ago. The increase 
in stocks during the month occurred en- 
tirely at merchant plants. 

The production of beehive coke in 
July was 38,200 tons, as against 75,900 
tons a year ago. 


(News continued on page 46) 
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Patent 
applied for 
Photograph of 
Semet-Solvay 8- 
Point Checker Brick. 


Care in selection of clays 

and in manufacture keeps oil 

' absorption at an absolute 
& minimum. 


THIS IS IT- 


Here are some facts about the new Semet-Solvay 8-point Checkerbrick for 
water gas carburetors and superheaters, that have aroused the interest of gas 
plant operators: 
48% more exposed surface by volume; 62% more exposed surface by weight; 
67 2 % more open flue space and time contact than can be 
obtained from “standard” checker brick. 





Standard Brick 8-Point Checker 
e 9" x 44" x 2%" 8's" sq., 6" high 
with 3" spacing. with 3" flue. 





Exposed surface per brick 105.0 sq. in. 300.0 sq. in. 
Number of bricks per sq. ft. 7-757 3.986 

Exposed surface per cu. ft. 819.0 sq. in. 1,196.0 sq. in. 
Flue area per sq. ft. 42.84 sq. in. 71.75 sq. in. 

















In the interest of higher operating efficiency and reduced holder cost of gas, 
we urge you to install this brick now in one or more of your machines. A trial 
will persuade you to adopt it as standard epuipment. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation 


40 Rector Street e New York, N. Y¥. 
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Recommend Law Requiring 

Holding Companies to Qualify 

as Corporations Doing Busi- 
ness in State 


Citing the affairs of the Birmingham 
Gas Company as an example the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission has 
recommended that the legislature now in 
session pass a law requiring holding 
companies to qualify under the law as 
corporations doing business in the state 
and be assessed with a fee “sufficient to 
enable the state to provide the necessary 
reasonable examination and supervision 
of all their accounts and records.” 

Regarding the Birmingham Gas Com- 
pany and the American Gas and 
Power Company and their relations un- 
der the former management and control 
of these companies, the Commission de- 
clared that its investigation so far, had 
disclosed that legislation should be en- 
acted to permit thorough examination 
into such matters “without which the 
people of Alabama and other states will 
be without that assurance of safety to 
which they are reasonably entitled 
where they have invested their savings 
in the securities of these operating utili- 
ties.” Continuing the Commission said: 

“Under the former management and 
control of the Birmingham Gas Com- 
pany and its holding company, the 
American Gas and Power Company, the 
former owner of control of the American 
Gas and Power Company, which in turn 
owns the common stock of the Birming- 
ham Gas Company, dominated the whole 
situation and from evidence before the 
Commission, caused the other officers 
and directors of both the holding com- 
pany and the operating utility, to do his 
bidding, and his bidding resulted in a 
ruthless raid upon the treasury and 
credit of the Birmingham Gas Company, 
leaving that company in a position where 
the holders of its preferred stock have 
been materially and outrageously in- 
jured.” 


——— eae 


Outstanding Safety Work 


More than ten years of intensive effort 
to protect its employees has placed the 
Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., above the other large manufac- 
turers of gas in the United States in 
safety work by achieving a no-accident 
record in 1931. Word received from the 
National Safety Council also places the 
company second last year in the entire 
public utility field for having no em- 
ployes injured. The Indianapolis com- 
pany last year employed 662 persons, 
working 1,315,000 hours without a single 
accident. 

According to Elmer L. Yocum, in- 
spector for the Indiana industrial board, 
the Citizens’ Gas Company’s safety pro- 
gram ranks as one of the most outstand- 
ing among the utilities of the state. He 
said his visits to the large utility plants 
of Indiana have failed to disclose any 
safety-first work which surpasses that 
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maintained by the Indianapolis plant. 

From 1926 until the first of the 
present year, the Prospect street plant 
has operated without the loss of a single 
life among its workers. In 1926 this 
plant had seven accidents which caused 
employes to lose one day or more. Six 
accidents were reported for the next 
year. However, in 1928 this plant had 
no fatalities or accidents. This record 
also was sustained in 1930. Only one 
accident was reported in 1929. 

An organized safety program was in- 
augurated at this plant in the fall of 1929 
by M. B. Hile, plant superintendent. 
Since then, he impressed on each em- 
ploye that it is his duty to take every 
precaution for his own welfare and that 
of his fellow workers. When a new em- 
ploye is hired, he is given a rule book 
setting out safety measures which must 
be observed at the plant. The employe 
must also undergo a physical examina- 
tion. When he takes his position, he is 
shown all the particular hazards con- 
nected with his position. The foreman 
has charge of this. 

Department heads meet at regular in- 
tervals to discuss safety plans and elim- 
ination of hazards. The company has 
two Indianapolis plants. 


a 


Good Publicity 


“100,000 Apartments Equipped with 
Automatic Gas Refrigerators” is the 
title of the new apartment directory is- 
sued by the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, which is offered free of 
charge to apartment hunters in advance 
of the October 1:moving season. 

The directory lists a total of 2,974 
apartment buildings in Manhattan, 
3ronx, and the first and fourth wards of 
Queens. Of this number, 992 apart- 
ment buildings are completely equipped 
with automatic gas refrigerators. The 
remainder, a total of 1,982 apartment 
buildings, are partially equipped with 
gas refrigerators. The book contains 
more than 500 illustrations of choice 
apartment sites. 

Rental data, the number of rooms, 
and other information of interest to 
prospective tenants are given for most of 
the apartments listed. 
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Rate Reductions in Indiana 


Rate reductions totaling more than 
$1,207,506 for Indiana patrons of elec- 
tric and gas utilities have been approved 
by the Indiana public service commis- 
sion since Jan, 1, according to O. R. 
Livinghouse, chief of the commission’s 
tariff department. This does not include 
electric rate reductions ordered since 
July 1 for about 40 cities. 

The largest reduction was in electric 
rates, a total of 318 cities and towns re- 
ceiving reductions of $1,126,536.29. Six 
cities received gas reductions totaling 
$77,638.88 a year. Many of the reduc- 
tions were voluntary. 


Texas Commission Upheld by 
Federal Court 


Restriction of production of natural 
resources to prevent economic waste is 
a legitimate function of a state agency, 
when not practiced in an arbitrary man- 
ner. Such a decision was rendered by the 
Federal Court in the eastern district of 
Texas in August, in which the Circuit 
Judge stated, “We are not in doubt that 
the State has the power to regulate the 
production of natural resources so as to 
prevent its waste. Neither are we in 
any doubt that this power to regulate 
does not involve the power to take 
private property or destroy its value. 
Control within limits is one thing; con- 
trol pressed to the point of denial of 
use is quite another.” 

Although the decision in question re- 
lated primarily to oil production, it ap- 
parently is equally applicable to the 
regulation of gas by the state agency. 


——_f—_——_ 


Change Resident Agents 


Officials of the Central States Gas 
Company at Vincennes, Ind., have filed 
papers with the Secretary of State in 
Indianapolis changing the resident agent 
to R. W. Reed, 417 Main Street, Vin- 
cennes, 

Officials of the Washington Gas & 
Coke Company of Washington, Ind., 
filed similar papers changing the resi- 
dent agent to Leo Wildridge of Wash- 
ington. 
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Gas Refrigerator Sales 
Encouraging ~ 


Mr. Leonard J. Saxum, Manager, 
Princeton (Ill.) Gas Company, reports 
good progress in the sale of gas re- 
frigerators. Every month has shown a 
profit of the merchandising department. 
Sales were almost as great during win- 
ter months as in summer. The Gas Re- 
frigerator, he states, is not seasonal. 

“As in the days when the gas industry 
was dependent upon lighting for 
revenue and saved from the obscurity by 
introduction of gas ranges when elec- 
tricity supplanted the gas mantles,” says 
Mr. Saxum, “I believe that the gas re- 
frigerator has come to our rescue when 
the world was on the verge of becoming 
totally electrical minded. It is a de- 
pendable appliance and is easy to sell 
because of its unfailing service and low 
operating cost.” 


a es oe 


Brooklyn Union Appliance Sales 
More than $165,000 worth of ap- 


pliances was sold by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. during 
July. Retail sales aggregated $114,654.46, 
or more than two-thirds of the total, the 
remainder, $51,296.03, being made up by 
wholesale business. 


(News continued on page 48) 
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Diaphragms 
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METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












































BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 


has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 


MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 
are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 
For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 


be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Public Utilities Announce Pro- 
gram at Annual Safety Congress 


During the week of October 3 to 7, 
many delegates from public utility or- 
ganizations of the United States will be 
at the Wardman Park and the Shore- 
ham Hotels in Washington, D. C., to 
consider practical, cooperative methods 
for the promotion of health and the re 
duction of accidents in their 
tions. 

This program will be conducted by 
the Public Utilities Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, as a part of the 
Twenty-First Annual Safety 
and Exposition. The General Chairman 
of the Section is C. B. Boulet, Wiscon 
sin Public Service Co. E. J. Kreh, Phil 
adelphia Company, is Vice-President in 
charge of gas interests; and D. W. Wait, 
the Bell Telephone Co., is Vice-Presi 
dent in charge of Telephone & 
graph Interests. Howard M. 
North American Light and 
is secretary. 

As indicated by reports from 584 units 
in all branches, the public utility indus- 
try of the United States had during 1931 
one of the best safety years in its his 
tory. During the past two years public 
utilities have made, on the average, out 
standing records among all industries 
the reduction of frequency and severity 
of lost time injuries. The 233 organiza- 
tions which have reported each of the 
last three years to the National Safety 
Council show a reduction of 48 per cent 
in accident frequency and 36 per cent in 
accident severity. This reduction of 
course may be due in large part to the 
curtailment of the more hazardous oper- 
ations, such as construction work. 

E. S. Beaumont, Supt. Safety Div. The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
preside at the “Gas Section 
which will include talks on “Safety in 
the Preparation and Transmission of 
Natural Gas” by E. J. Egan, Gen. Supt. 
Pittsburgh Group, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp.; “Safety in the Produc- 
tion of Artificial Gas” by G. E. Whit- 
well, Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; and “Safety in 
the Distribution of Gas.” 


organiza- 


Congress 


Tele 
Shaw, 
Power ( 


will 
= oa ” 
Program 
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Canadian Gas Conservation 


The Turner Valley Gas Conservation 
‘Act limits the gas flow of the Turner Val- 
ley (Alberta) wells to 200,000,000 cubic 
feet a day, and if it is deemed advisable 
the authorities have the right to limit 
the flow to 100,000,000 cubic feet daily. 
Tests conducted by engineers of the 
Conservation Board are reported to 
show that gas pressure in that area has 
been steadily dropping for some time 
and the gas reserves have been seriously 
depleted. (Trade Commissioner John A. 
Embry, Vancouver.) 


—_f—____ 


Answer to Starbuck's Rebus: 


“Open season for shaking square pegs 
from round holes and vice-versa.” 
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Personals 








Luther C. Snider, consulting geologist 
attached to the staff of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, has written a new 
book entitled “Earth History,” published 
by the Century Company. This 
of Mother Earth, the history of the 
Continertts, living things and Man is 
written in a fascinating and different 
style from other books relating to the 
same subject, and takes the reader from 
the earliest geological age up to and 
including earth conditions as they are 
today. 


story 


Twenty-five years experience as a pro- 
fession geologist made Dr. Snider 
realize the vital need of a comprehen- 
sive but simple study of the earth’s his- 
tory which would be easily understand- 
able to anyone this sub 
Snider has 
come into direct contact with thousands 
of men specializing in geological work, 
many of whom were 


interested in 


ject. During his career, Dr. 


interested in some 
phase of earth science, but who had no 
college 

Many research problems which Dr. 
Snider undertook for Mr. Doherty made 
it necessary for him to delve deeply in- 
to the fundamental principles of geology 
and to make sharp distinctions between 
accepted theories and actual facts, all of 
which is clearly apparent in his 
book. Dr. Snider was encouraged by 
Mr. Doherty in the preparation of this 
work, 


training. 


made 


Leon Stern, former treasurer and sales 
manager of the Indiana Consumers’ Gas 
and By-Products Company, is leaving 
Terre Haute to become affiliated with 
the Binkley Coal Company at Chicago. 
Mr. Stern has been in Terre Haute 25 
years. 


H. S. Hicks, who has been manager 
of the Union Public Service Company 
properties in Beloit, Kansas, has been 
made acting manager of the Union Pub- 
lic Service Company at Ottawa, Kansas. 


Jess G. Adams, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Beloit, Kansas, district of 
the Union Pacific Service Company, has 
been placed in active charge of that dis- 
trict, succeeding H. S. Hicks, who has 
been transferred to Ottawa, Kansas. 


John O. Jenkins, former chief clerk 
of the Bartlesville Gas and Electric 
Company, has been transferred to New- 
ton, Kansas, to take the office of chief 
clerk of the Newton Gas Company. 


J. B. Chandler has been appointed 
representative. of the Natural Gas Corp., 
of Washington at Anacortes, Wash. 


H. L. Mann has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Texas Gas Utilities 
Company, Del Rio, Texas, succeeding D. 


was transferred t 


H. Tucker, who 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Frank LeRoy Blanchard resigned re 
cently as director of the advertis 
ing and news department of Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, New York. Elliott 
McEldowney, assistant to Mr. Blanch- 
ard, has been appointed to fill the posi 
tion. 


W. J. Welsh was recently elected 
President of the New York and Rich- 
mond Gas Company, Staten island. N. Y. 

T. E. Bartlett, heating engineer, has 
jointed the staff of the Oklahoma Natu- 
ral Gas Corp., Tulsa. Mr. Bartlett was 
formerly connected with the Pacific Gas 
Heating Company. 


L. A. Farmer, who has for some time 
served as assistant chief engineer of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., Tulsa, has 
been placed in charge of gas purchase 
and system load dispatching. Mr. Far- 
mer has been associated with the gas 
company tor than eleven years 
and has served in practically every ca- 
pacity in the operating department. In 
his new position he will deal directly 
with more than 1100 Oklahoma pro- 
ducers from whom the company buys 
gas 

Other promotions and transfers an- 
nounced by Mr. R. S. Huffman, iin 
charge of personnel of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corp. are: 

W. A. Hazard, formerly superinten- 
dent of the central transmission division, 
will take Mr. Farmer’s place as assistant 
to B. L. Maulsby, the chief operating 
head. Mr. Hazard has been with the 
company fourteen years and likewise 
has served in every operating capacity. 

Lee Prokop, with a_ sixteen-years’ 
service record, will assume the duties 
formerly performed by Mr. Hazard. His 
headquarters will be in Tulsa. Appoint- 
ment of Noble Nordahl as superinten- 
dent of the Bearden field completes the 
changes in the transmission division. 

W. G. Van Arsdale has assumed the 
post of maintenance and construction 
superintendent for the entire system. 
Mr. Van Arsdale in his new capacity 
will assist all division heads with jobs 
of major importance. 

A. F. Deen leaves Tulsa for Oklahoma 
City to assume the duties of Distribu- 
tion Superintendent there. 

T. A. Wood, who had charge of Ok- 
lahoma City’s distribution, comes to 
Tulsa in a similar capacity. 

J. E. Minso, who has served nearly 
twenty-seven years in the Tulsa dis- 
trict, becomes superintendent of the 
Muskogee and Okmulgee districts, where 
his broad experience in distribution sys- 
tems will be invaluable. 

T. L. Padden of Tulsa will take direct 
charge of the compressor station at 
Kellyville and E. E. Regan, chief engi- 
neer at Kellyville, goes to the Bixby 
station, and Claude E. Myers, chief en- 
gineer at Bixby, will take a similar post 
at Red Bird Station. 


(Personals continued on page 50) 
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outstanding points 
of superiority! 


Minimized corrosion—particularly pitting. Mill- 
scale is one of the principal causes of pitting. It is elec- 
tronegative to the pipe metal and sets up galvanic action 
causing pitting around the scale areas; therefore, when 
scale is removed, longer life is obtained from the pipe. 
Clean, smooth surfaces, inside and outside—form- 
ing a better base for platings, galvanizing, or other pro- 
tective coatings. 

Full delivery capacity—less friction loss, because 
there are no obstructions to the flow. 

No damage to valve seats; no clogging of small 
orifices —because there is no scale in the pipe to break 
off. 

Greater strength at the weld. The additional rolling 
this pipe receives in the Scale Free Process increases the 
strength at the weld oa 20 = cent, making 
the pipe particularly desirable for bending and coiling. 


és Scale Free Process is a patented feature applied exclusively 
to NATIONAL Pipe (butt-weld sizes 14 to 3-inch). The 
advantages resulting from this special treatment, make 
NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe the outstanding value in pipe for 

as service. To specify NATIONAL is assurance of longer life, 
octes service and greater economy. Be thrifty—be safe—in- 
sist upon NATIONAL— 

America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


(Sizes % inch to 96 inches) 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 


GAS COMPANIES 


CO? 


SAVE MONEY 


by standardizing on 


THIS PIPE 


All National Galvanized Pipe is given a special 
chromate treatment to resist discoloration and the 
formation of white rust. This patented process pre- 
serves that smooth glistening surface or metallic 
luster characteristic of good galvanizing practice. 


NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 
SPELLERIZED 
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Mr. D. B. Ainey resigned on August 
2nd as Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


L. A. Lemasters, superintendent of 
Division “F” of the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Gas Company, has assumed 
charge of the Grafton, W. Va., district, 
in addition to his other duties, with 
headquarters at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


F. W. Fest was recently appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Division 
“F” of the Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
Gas Company, with headquarters at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Mr. Fest will have 
supervision over distribution work in the 
Grafton District in addition to other 
duties. 


Ralph B. Hubbard, engineer of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado at 
its Denver headquarters was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Colorado En- 
gineering Council, a body of about 1,500 
engineers from all branches of the engi- 
neering profession. 


E. Tetens was appointed manager of 
the Empire Southern Gas Co., at Gor- 
man, Texas. Mr. Tetens succeeds M. G. 
Williams, who resigned. 


Eric A. Nicol was recently named 
Manager of Personnel of the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company. Mr. Nicol 
was formerly Personnel Manager of the 
Metropolitan New York City Division of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 





Obituary 








SAMUEL T. BODINE 


Samuel Taylor Bodine, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of The United 
Gas Improvement Company died re- 
cently at his home in Villanova, Pa. Al- 
though long recognized as one of the 
leaders of the civic and industrial life 
of Philadelphia, he was chiefly noted for 
the important role he has filled in the 
development of the public utility indus- 
try in the United States. 


Fifty years ago, Mr. Bodine became 
associated with the original United Gas 
Improvement Company when it was 
first organized in this city. In the fol- 
lowing half-century, the growth of that 
organization into the U. G. I. system of 
today formed the background of Mr. Bo- 
dine’s career. 


When the United Gas Improvement 
Company was formed, Mr. Bodine and 
his associates were pioneers in a new 
phase of the industry. The company had 
been organized to manufacture and sell 
a new form of gas for illuminating pur- 
poses; opposition to this innovation was 
widespread, but it was gradually over- 
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come by the efforts of the company’s 
founders and by the superiority of the 
water-gas process which they had intro- 
duced. 

In his contribution to the welfare of 
his own organization, Mr. Bodine con- 
tributed much to the public industry as a 
whole. On May 17, 1927, he was pre- 
sented with the first Samuel T. Bodine 
Meritorious Service Medal, an award 
created by himself. The award com- 
mittee stated that an honor so richly 
merited could not conceivably go to any- 
one else. 

Mr. Bodine was born in Philadelphia 
on August 23, 1854, the son of Samuel 
Tucker and Louisa Wylie Bodine. 

Mr. Bodine received his primary edu- 
cation in the Germantown Academy, 
1862 to 1869, and he was graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1873. In 
March, 1928, his alma mater conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

In 1882 Mr. Bodine was chosen as 
secretary and treasurer of the newly cre- 
ated United Gas Improvement Company. 
His rise was rapid from then on, In 
1888 he was made general manager; in 
1892 he was elected second vice-presi- 
dent; in 1904 he was advanced to first 
vice-president, all the while holding his 
post as general manager. After eight 
years in that position, he was elected 
president of the U. G, I. system. 


It was on September 1, 1926, that he 
resigned from the presidency at his own 
request, to be succeeded by the late 
Arthur W. Thompson. However, as 
chairman of the board of directors, Mr. 
Bodine continued to wield a powerful 
influence upon the policies of the U. 
G. I, 

He had numerous other interests and 
associations aside from his identification 
with the U. G. I. Company. He was.a 
director of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, the Welsbach Company, 
the American Gas Company, the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, the United 
Engineers & Constructors Inc., the 
Philadelphia Electric Power Company 
and The Susquehanna Power Company. 

Mr. Bodine married Eleanor Gray 
Warden, daughter of William Gray and 
Sarah Wells Warden, at Germantown, 
on November 15, 1883. His wife died 
January 18, 1927. There are three chil- 
dren; Louise, married to Dr. H. W. 
How, of Rosemont; Eleanor Gray, mar- 
ried to William Graves Perry, of Boston, 
Mass., and William Warden Bodine, 
now a vice-president of the U. G. I. 


—— 


WILLIAM H. BISCHOFF 


William H. Bischoff, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Savannah Gas 
Company, died at his home in Savannah 
on August 17th. Born in Savannah in 
1883, Mr. Bischoff became connected 
with the gas company 23 years ago as 
a ledger clerk. From that position he 


was steadily advanced until, in 1923, he 
was made assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. Not only was he a member of the 
American Gas Association and South- 
ern Gas Association, but he was a mem- 
ber of the Savannah Exchange Club, the 


Hibernian Society and the German 
Friendly Society. 
——_f———_- 


THADDEUS R. BEAL 


Thaddeus Reynolds Beal, President of 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Company, Newburgh, N. Y.j died re- 
cently of a heart attack. He was 62 
years old. 

Mr. Beal was a son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Beal. Mr. Beal 
was made secretary and general man- 
ager of the Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, of which his father was 
president, in 1911, when that company 
was formed as a result of the merging 
of the Poughkeepsie Light, Heat & 
Power Co., with the Newburgh Light, 
Heat & Power Co. On his father’s death, 
Mr. Beal became president and general 
manager, retaining that position when 
the 65 Hudson Valley companies were 
consolidated into the present corpora- 
tion, in 1927. 

Mr. Beal was a member of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Society of Gas 
Lighting, Regional Plan Association, 
Amrita Club, Engineers Club, Powelton 
Club and Dutchess Golf and Country 
Club. 


Gas Electric Sets for Every 
Application 


Gas Electric Sets for Every Applica- 
tion is the title of an illustrated eight 
page publication recently issued by the 
Westinghouse ‘Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. The sets are designed 
for furnishing continuous or auxiliary 
power supply for construction camps, 
barges, dredges, oil and gas wells, ex- 
cavating operations, wharves, docks, 
loading platforms, ships, lumber camps, 
mines, quarries, radio stations, sign 
boards, traveling shows, theatres, 
schools, hotels, airports, airways and 
steam railroads. They are also suitable 
for all kinds of emergency service. 

The publication describes and illus- 
trates each set, listing its mechanical fea- 
tures, ignition, and control. Copies of 
the publication, C.1959, may be obtained 
from the nearest district office or direct 
from the Advertising Department, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE PERFECT READY MIXED OXIDE- 


Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
been used by Gasworks all over the world their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a “Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
shipping point most conveniently located or Water Gas. 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. Samples upon request. 
Chicago Office: THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. Philadelphia Office: 
343 S. Dearborn St. 2767 Gaul St 


192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Customer Control Burner New 
Feature of Autohot Low-Speed 
Water Heater 


The Ruud Manufacturing Co., 
burgh, Pa., have issued a new Sales 
Bulletin No. 127, which explains the new 
feature of the Autohot Low Speed Auto 
matic Storage Water Heater, the “Cus- 
tomer Control” Burner. 
trol applies to the operation of a tank 
water heater. The Customer Control 
burner has three graduated gas-burning 
adjustments. By regulation of the burner 
to any of these three adjustments, cus- 
tomer or owner determines for himself 
the quantity of gas to be burned and the 
amount of hot water that will be de- 
livered. Specifications -of the water 
heater and burner are given and also a 
table showing the B.T.U. inputs and 
heating rates at each of the adjustments 
of the burner. 

The purpose of the C. C. Burner is to 
overcome the sales objection of 
ing costs” by placing control of the 
automatic hot water service and its fuel 
cost in the hands of the customer him- 
self. Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon request. 


Pitts- 


Customer Cor 
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Roper’s New Selling Appeal To 


Housewives 


Consumers are forced to real.ze that 
Gas, as a fuel, and Gas Ranges of today 
are more modern and have more su- 
perior features than any other cooking 
appliance, using any other type of fuel. 
Together with the speed, dependability, 
economy, and cleanliness and automatic 
operation of GAS—now the Gas Range 
can be supplied at low cost in colors 
and designs created by the housewife 
Such a combination of advantages can 
leave no doubt in consumers’ minds as to 
the superiority of the Gas Range as the 
modern cooking appliance. 

In line with this new merchandising 
idea, a housewife can submit a sketch 
showing the colors and trim desired on 
her new range so that it will best har- 
monize or contrast with her kitchen 
decorative plan. The Roper Corpora- 
tion will make up the range, following 
the sketch submitted—at only a slight 
additional cost over standard models. 
At any later date, if the housewife own- 
ing a Roper “Custom” Gas Range, de- 
cides to change the color plan of her 
kitchen, or moves into a new home 
where the decorative plan is different, 
her “Custom” Range can be made to 
match the new color plan by ordering 
only a few new parts. 

As an introductory measure, to arous¢ 
interest in “Custom” Gas Ranges, many 
utilities are sponsoring contests among 


their employees, for the best designs 
Che winners of the contest are awarded 
suitable prizes. The winning designs are 
then made up by the manufacturer and 
used by the utility for display purposes 

causing a great deal of 
Photographs of the winners, together 
with the range designs, and 
data on the contest create considerable 
free local newspaper publicity. 

One large utility has gone farther than 
this, in the matter of contests. This 
company is sponsoring a city-wide de- 
sign contest, with three prominent citi- 
zens serving as judges. First prize in 
the contest is a Roper Custom Range, 
made up in the winning design and pre- 
sented to the winner. Second and third 
place winners are to receive large al- 
lowances cff on ranges made up accord- 
ing to their own designs. Free news- 
paper publicity is fully covering this con- 
test, making all citizens in that city, Gas 
and Gas Range-conscious.° The free 
publicity is supplemented by a driving 
newspaper and radio campaign. 

The consumer appeal used in the plan 
is based upon complete color harmony 
and style in the kitchen—the vanity of 
the housewife in being able to say, “That 
is MY design on our gas range. I 
painted it and the manufacturer made 
up the range special, to my order”—and 
the idea of making the custom range 
owner the envy of her acquaintances. 
The clinching argument is, “Be the first 
of your friends to own one.” 

Full details of this new Custom Range 
Plan can be secured by writing to the 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation at Rock- 
ford, Illinois. A complete campaign 
has been developed for merchandising 
the idea and representatives of the or- 
ganization will be glad to outline it to 
anyone interested. 


comment. 


winning 


— 


Coppus Engineering Co. Appoint 
Syracuse Representative 


John B. Foley, Jr., 510 Hills Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
representative for Coppus Engineering 
Corporation, of Worcester, Mass., in 
that district. 

He will have charge of sales of Cop- 
pus blowers and turbines, Heat Killer 
cooling fans and Coppus-Annis Air 
filters, in the Syracuse territory. 


ot 


American Gas Machine Appoint 
Co. Advertising Agents 


The American Gas Machine Company, 
Inc., of Albert Lea, Minn., has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
handle its advertising. 


Appoint Distributors 


The Automatic Products Company, ot 
Milwaukee, announce the opening oi 
their export office at 15 Laight Street, 
New York City—to facilitate the han- 
dling of all foreign orders, 

In connection with .the 
program of this Company two new 
distributors have been appointed; Fee 
and Stemwedel Inc., 221 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, are to be ex- 
clusive distributors for Northern Illi 
nois and Northern Indiana; Fagan and 
Andrews, 181 West Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are exclusiv« 
distributors for the Northwest territory, 
including Wisconsin, Northern Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Iowa. 

The plant of this Company is being 
considerably enlarged to handle the in- 
creased production schedule. In the 
very near future a complete line of auto- 
matic controls for air conditioning equip- 
ment will be announced. 


expansion 


% 


Koppers Construction Co. Acquire 
Control of Hiler Engineering 
Construction 


The Koppers Construction Company 
of Pittsburgh, builders of by-product 
coke plants have recently acquired con- 
trol of the Hiler Engineering & Con- 
struction Company. 

The Hiler Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company is engaged exclusively in 
the design and construction of refuse in- 
cinerator plants of the brick set, top 
feed, high temperature, mutual assist- 
ance, multiple cell type with provision 
for the use of forced draft and pre- 
heated air. The Heenan system plants 
which the Hiler Engineering & Con- 
struction Company build have been suc- 
cessful in the field of refuse incineration 
for over twenty-four years and have 
been built in America to a total capacity 
to date of 4425 tons per day. 

The Koppers Construction Company 
is coordinating the results of extensive 
studies of refuse incineration here and 
abroad with the twenty-four years ex- 
perience of Heenan system refuse dis- 
posal plants. 


a 


New Leeds & Northrup Folder 


L. & N. Remote Pressure Recording 
Equipment is fully explained and illus- 
trated in a folder recently published by 
the Leeds & Northrup Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This equipment auto- 
matically measures and records the pres- 
sure in a gas main, steam or liquid line. 
It is claimed the point at which the pres- 
sure or level exists may be located at 
any distance from a few yards to many 
miles from the Recorder itself. The 
folder contains schematic diagrams of 
the Micromax Remote Pressure Record- 
ing Equipment and dimensions of 
switchboard case and vapor-case for this 
equipment, 
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PLANT EQUIPMENT 


‘AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 295 
BASE PRESSURE INDEXES 

American Meter Co. 
B. H. CO. OSCILLATING CONTINUOUS 

FILTER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 701 
B. H. CO. THICKENER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
B. H. CO. FELD TYPE SCRUBBER 

Bartlett Hayward Co. 713 

Co. 580 
“BULLETS —HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 


725 


strn. Co. 560 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Philgas Co. 510 
CALORI METRY 

American Meter Co. 321 


CALOROPTIC, THE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 511 
c ‘entri fugal Blowers and Com- 
press s 726 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY- 
ING MATERIALS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 455 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 456 

CONNELLY COMBINATION VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 610 

CONNERSVILLE ROTARY  DISPLACE- 

MENT METERS 
Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham 727 

CONTROL MECHANICAL APPARATUS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 

COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge e, 
Governor Co. 9 

DISTRICT lt. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 293 

DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 23 

DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 

FAST S$ FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 54 

FLOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 728 

FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 480 

FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 

GAS CONDENSERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 140 
GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
The U. G. I. Contracting 


Co. 654 
GAS FILTERS 
American Meter Co. 322 


GAS PURIFICATION PROCESS 
Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
GAS HOLDERS—HIGH AND LOW PRES- 
SURE 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 579 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 323 


GATE VALVES 

Western Gas Construction 

0. 586 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 

MENT 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

overnor Co. 627 
HAND COLORIMETER 

The Alpha Lux Cc., Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 13 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corpn. 25 


JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 298 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 
Cruse Kemper Co. 457 


KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 

Superior Meter Co. 521 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 653 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
2. J. Lavino and Co. 276 


MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 29) 
METERS, GAS 

American Meter Co. 326 

braham 


International-Stacey Corpn 702 
Roots-Connersville-W il- 


Sprague Meter Co. 710 
Superior Meter Co. 522 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 
“METRIC DIFFERENTIAL VALVES 
{mer 1 Veter ( 729 
*“METRI INTEGRATING ORIFICE 
METERS 4 FLOW METERS 
imerican Meter Co. 730 
OBSERVATION ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 
ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co, 327 
PRESSURE GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 378 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 296 
Superior Meter Co. 525 


PRESSURE VACUUM RELIEF VALVE 
FOR STORAGE TANKS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 642 


RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 


American Meter Co. 731 
ROADLESS BARROWS 
sbell Porter Co. 655 


ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Anaale Co 

SECTIONAL SIDE-WALL CONSTRUCTION 
International-Stacey Corpn. 643 


SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co 657 
Superior Meter Co. 521 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 
American Meter Co. 732 
cement l Iron Sponge 
vernor Co. 658 


SERVICE "D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co 294 
SEMET-SOLVAY KOLLER TYPE GaS$ 
PRODUCER 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corpn 714 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 
Isbell Porter Co 138 


SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 74 
“STACEY BULLET” 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 73 
STACEY-KLONNE DRY GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Bros. Constrn. Co. 644 
STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 5 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 645 
STEFL DERRICKS AND ACCESSORIES 
International-Stacey Corpn. 646 
STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
American Meter Co. 733 
THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COM PEN- 
SATORS 
American Meter Co 734 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 


REYNOLDS REGULATORS 
GIVING SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


e That is the guarantee behind REYNOLDS REGULATORS, 

no matter what type or model it may be. At the factory, 
Reynolds puts every regulator built to rigid inspections and tests 
to be sure that each regulator is in A number 1 condition before 
shipment. These inspections and tests must be a reliable guide for 
measuring the dependability and performance of Reynolds Products 
—otherwise, there would not be hundreds of thousands of them 
giving satisfactory service today. Reynolds manufactures a complete 
line of gas control regulators each one of which can be depended 
upon to give quality performance for the work it is designed and 
built to handle. 

Illustrated here are Reynolds Service Regulators—you can be 
sure that they will give reliable performance over a long period of 
time at a thrifty cost. 

Write for details—direct to us, to our branch offices or our repre- 
sentatives. Also, Reynolds offers this service—co-operation of their 
Engineering Department to help you work out any gas control 
problem you might have. 
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MODEL 30 Features toggle type lever control. Made 
for any service requirement. Built in either Horizontal 
or Vertical Connections. 





@ REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 422 Dwight Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. @ REPRESEN- 
TATIVES: Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass., F. E. Newberry, 
Avon, N. J. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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GAS INDUSTRY 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER,PA. 
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U. G. I, BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 663 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
U. G. I. MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 


Co. 78 
VALVES 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 86 


WATER GAS r 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 89 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
R-C-W STANDARD DUTY GAS 

PUMPS d ; 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 636 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 59 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY GAS PUMPS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 647 
R-C-W VICTOR-ACME GAS PUMPS 

Roots-Connersville-Wil- 

braham 715 
STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 

SURE STORAGE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 

Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 
REGULATORS 


AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
0. 
BARBER SUPERIOR GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 604 
BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 


FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 247 


HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 


VALVES 

American Meter Co. 735 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 278 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
American Meter Co. 7 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 

0. 279 

HOUSE SERVICE REGULATORS 
American Meter Co. 737 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 703 

LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 

0. 

LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 


American Meter Co. 738 
Co. 281 
Sprague Meter Co. 712 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mig. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
American Meter Co. 739 
peynctds Gas Regulator 
0. 


REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE LOW & HIGH PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 
American Meter Co. 740 


SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 


American Meter Co. 741 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 28 


FULTON HOUSE REGULATOR 
FULTON SPRING REGULATOR 
FULTON VACUUM RELIEF VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL REGULATORS 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL GAS RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON BLOWGAS REGULATORS 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
FULTON DUPLEX VACUUM OR BACK 
PRESSURE REGULATOR ” 
FULTON BACK PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON THROTTLING REGULATORS 
FULTON COMPRESSOR REGULATORS 
FULTON HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON CUTOUT LATCH REGULATOR 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT REGULATOR 
FULTON DUPLEX SENSITIVE GAS GOV- 
ERNOR 
ae Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
0. 


611 
REFRACTORIES 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 
PATCH 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 
PIPE 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING OF NATIONAL 
PIPE 
National Tube Co. 411 
BELL & SPIGOT REPAIR CLAMPS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 612 
CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 
COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
COUPLINGS FOR PLAIN END PIPE 
. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 613 
WESTLING VALVE 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RB- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 
PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 483 
SMALL PIPE CATALOG 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 484 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 17 
SEMET SOLVAY PIPING AND VALVES 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corp. 


BLOWERS 


VICTOR-ACME BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-W il- 
braham 641 

CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
i Connersville Blower 


0. 333 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 634 


R-C-W STANDARD DUTY (TYPE 
SD) BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wil- 
braham 633 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 


STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 669 
STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 67 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 
a Linde Air Products 
0. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 


























POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 





Gas Manager—Now employed, married, age 31, desires 
new connections, 13 years experience n Coal and Water 
gas operations and distribution. Can plan and supervis 
construction work, understands mer< er Te ng and cus- 
tomer relations, can furnish al cot references and re- 
ports on past and present results. Address Box 1038, 
c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. 














Technically educated Gas Engineer, with fourteen years 
combination coal and water gas experience. Have 
worked in various capacities from cadet to superinten- 
dent of plant and distribution. Have a thorough knowl- 
edge of coals having been employed for past five years 
in research department of a large coal company. De- 
sirous of getting back in the gas business. No objection 
to location or position. Address Box #1039, c/o Amer- 
ican Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. C. 
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Eee IRON is the one fer- 
rous metal for water and gas mains and for 
sewer construction that will not disintegrate 











JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 


Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 


Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


from rust. This characteristic makes cast 640 GRACE ST. CHICAGO 


iron pipe the most practicable for under- 
ground mains since rust will not destroy it. 
For further information write to The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 


Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


cast Q&mox 


Reg. Trade Mark 




















MODERNIZE WITH MOHAVVK PRODUCTS 


ALL STEEL 


TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
As mess FOR GAS ANDELECTRIC COMPANIES AYA aT 
TRAILER 
4OTSTUF BITUMEN HEATERS mee 


LEAD AND COMPOUND MELTING POTS 


eR ee Oe 




















CAVING OXIDE === 


a Cost. 


“THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


ca AVING SEONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 














IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS 


BUILDERS 
NEW YORK 


PURIFYING MATERIAL ~ BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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EASIER TO SELL, 
INSTALL, AND SERVICE OrW te Linde Air Products gaye =e 


Co. 671 Meter Co. 305 
5 M OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS “WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 
Johnson Gas Burners for Home Heating are The Linde Air Products |, American Meter Co. 344 
o ‘ . > se 0. ’ . . 
simple and compact. Safety, efficiency and ey OF Ae -eaeeeee 
dependability are built into every model. METERS — Sprague Meter Co. 488 

° ° Ci ‘ AMERICAN” DISPLACEMENT METERS - — 
Selling is easier because you can offer every gp cee MB one 742 emanates. AMM Stig, werEE 

ars » fa; ‘ ‘ ice > a os ‘ APPARATUS BULLETINS Menarie Meter Co. 
desirable feature at a price people can afford ae co. 673 American Meter, Co. 
to pay. Easy to install SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 


and service because al Sprague Meter Co. 284 MISCELLANEOUS 
. ' " iff} EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB = arn 
Johnson Gas Burners NOW TH BOX METERS ee ee 
- z - ; Pittsb h Equitable Meter 416 Cleveland Trencher (o. 417 
are simple in design, . naa gion — ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG- 
ly , EMCO TIN METER _ nts 
and so sturdy that Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Mueller Co. 439 
i i ‘ , 0. IIN } INT 
service is seldom \ Me EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRFSSED a 9 Cow I ANNITE 4 
necessary. a Hit) STEEL GAS METER Quigley Co., Inc. 90 
i, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter BITUMEN HEATER 
Co. 269 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
EMCO DEMAND METER Co 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter LEAD AND COMPOUND MELTING 
Co. 266 FURNACES 
EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
METERS Co. . 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter PIPE DIPPING TROUGHS 
Co. 674 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
MONEL WET TYPE METERS Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 223 OIL BURNING TORCHES 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE -—— Asphalt Heater 
TANDEM METERS 0. 
The Connersville Blower COMBINATION TOOL ASPHALT & 
Co. 337 SURFACE HEATERS 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION Mohawk Asphalt Heater 


GAS AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 0. 575 
3. ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS KROMEPATCH IS USED IN ALL IN- 
JONNSON e The Connersville Blower DUSTRIES 
Cedar Rapids _— IOWA Co. 341 E. J. Levine & Co, 615 
a 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM MOHAWK HIGH-SPEED TRADER TOOL 
Eastern Deciinieiaittens ee Ae BI Mahe: es ee pe 
- e nll y ohaw $ t t 
R. M. Henshaw & Co., 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. | Eien he enllaateats Co. wa mate 
Steinmetz & Co., 220 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. SNSTRUCTIONS POR THE USE OF TRE MOHAWK HI-SPEED UTILITY TRAILERS 
30 Church Street, New York P. V. T. T. RECORDING GAUGE 2 AND 4 WHFEL 
The Connersville Blower Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 342 Co. 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER CORK DIPPING PANS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Mohawk Aspnalt Heater 
Co. 264 Co. 578 
DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 Safety Gas Main Stopper 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS Co. 
somone wae Oem Inc. 444 GOODMAN CYLINDRICAL STOPPERS 
merican Meter Co. Safety Gas Main St 
Superior Meter Co. 527 Co. 4 : wer 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 120 
Superior Meter Co. 528 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS GAS MAIN BAGS ; 
METERS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
American Meter Co. 339 Co. 
METER CATALOG SAFETY SERVICE PLUGS 
American Meter Co. 121 Safety Gas Main Stopper 
0. 62 




















GOODMAN GAS MAIN STOPPERS 
patety Gas Main Stopper 
0. 


METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 
American Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. PIPE CLEANING BRUSHES 


“METRIC” FLOW METERS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
American Meter Co. 343 7 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER GARDNER-GOODMAN STOPPER 


Using High Temperaliire ower onal ae noth pele Repeae 
CHACE BIMETAL 

A 
FOR OIL BURNER GAS APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT LINOTYPE cereptee ray iT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 418 
CONTROLS AND AIR HEATER BULLETIN The Partlow Corpn. 637 
PEN N ELECTRIC tg obra ana LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELEC 
Rivet HEATERS ‘ 
TRICAL PURPOSES 
CONTRO LS Surface Combustton Co. 506 American Lava Corpn. 487 
ahs P a a Comimeth Cc 507 MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
ae? Samu . Surface Combustion Co. 515 


eee y ia _ : i, AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 





Sl aS 


Many other leading 
manufacturers use 
Chace Bimetal be- 
cause of its accuracy, 
uniformity and de- 
pendability. 


SHEETS—-STRIPS—FORMS 


W.M.CHACE VALVE CO. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 


FURNACES, TORCHES, BURNERS FOR 
HEATING SOLDERING, METAL- 
MELTING, HEAT TREATING 

Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 526 

GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 

HIGH EFFICIENCY FLUELESS INDUS- 

TRIAL GAS BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 704 

PROFITABLE BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 39 


THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


Surface Combustion Co. 508 


MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
The Partiow Corpn. 638 


UNIVERSAL CONTACTORS FOR 
INDICATING TEMPERATURE 
The Partlow Corpn. 636 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 420 
The Partlow Corpn. 639 
MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 501 


ch i lt 


(Continued on page 58) 
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SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


Detroit, Mich. 


American Stove Company 
Andale Co. 














THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
The Reliable Shut-Off for 


Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 


Z"HANDLE & 
LBcKinG SLEEVE 2 


&y Oo 
UNS not slip. Gas cannot pass. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














A REVELATION 
IN PURIFICA- 
TION! 


G. P. M. IRON 
HYDROXIDE 
A Result of 
Research 
Greater Activity 
Higher Capacity 
Longer Life 
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PURIFYING MATERIALS 
COMPANY INC. 
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water-sealed gas holders of the multiple-lift type for any 
capacity. High-pressure holders, spheres and cylinders of 
either riveted or welded construction, are built for any 
working pressure. 


McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


= 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 

burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles. Export Distributor, Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


DeWitt Operated Hotels 


feature 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
| the Finest of Foods 
and 
Rates Starting at $2.50 Single 





In CLEVELAND Its 
THE HOLLENDEN 


ELMER HOGREN, MGR. 
. 1050 Ri , all with Bath 
DeWitt 4-Station Radio Speaker in every Room 
Operated 
Hotels in COLUMBUS Its 
a+; THE NEIL HOUSE 
Fine Hotels, TOM A. SABREY, MGR. 
Located 650 Rooms, all with Bath 


° hobs In AKRON Its 
THE MAYFLOWER 


of their 
c. J. FITZPATRICK, MGR. 


R ° 
espective 450 Rooms, all with Bath 
4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 56) 


JOHNSON DIRECT JET FURNACES 
AND APPLIANCES ; 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Co. 554 
THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR 
COFFEE URNS AND STEAM TABLES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 530 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL GAS AP- 
PLIANCES ' 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 531 
SAFETY GAS VALVES FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL FURNACES, OVENS AND POTS 
The Partlow Corpn. 640 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIP- 
MENT 
The Partlow Corpn. 650 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
The Partiow Corpn. 651 


HOUSE HEATING 


ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

ANY MONTH IN THE YEAR IS 

A GOOD MONTH FOR BUSI- 
NESS 


AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances __ 
Corpn. 551 

BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corp. 

CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 

NACES AND BOILERS 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 

FOR SECTIONAL BOILERS _ 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance 
Corp. 

HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 

HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK __ 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp. 340 

HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 
Surface Combustion Co. 

IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 2 

NEW JOHNSON CONVERSION BUR- 

NER 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 5 

NEW IDEA IN GAS HEATING 
Forest City Foundries Co. 

SALES ALBUM 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 

SALES LITERATURE 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 

TRANSFORM BY GAS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 606 

LET STAT-AMATIC REGULATE YOUR 

GAS FURNACE 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 622 

STAT-AMATIC IN HOMES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 623 

THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Ce. 

STAT-AMATIC MOTORIZED VALVES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 625 

VOLUME GAS HEATING AND AIR 

CONDITIONING MARKET 
Forest City Foundries Co. 722 


RANGES 


THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 
RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 261 


RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 346 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 347 

RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 348 

RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 
DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 

Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 349 

RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 

RANGES 
Standard Gas Equipment 
Corpn. 

SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSR- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 

THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 

THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 


THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 492 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 

GARAGE HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 


UNIT- OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 459 

A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 

UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 3 
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PILOTS & CONTROL 


“PATROL” PILOT AND TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
The Patrol Valve Co. 608 
THERMOLATOR OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Company 63 


REFRIGERATION 


APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 

ARCHITECTS MANUAL 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 494 

GENERAL CONSUMER BOOKLET 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 

SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 

TION A 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc 
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NOW ONLY $1.00... 





Salesmen of gas appliances can in- 
crease their sales when 
thorough working knowledge 


functions and uses of each apr 


ly 


This can be secured in a 
pocket-size edition of ‘Domestic 
Appliances’ by A. M. Apmann 


So that every salesman may have 

ess to this valuable information, a 
pecial buckram bound edition is now 
available at a cost of only $1.00 each 


Though containing much technical in- 





‘Intended to supply the gas salesman 
with enough information to let him 
know his products and their uses. 
‘Although intended for sales purposes 
the book contains considerable infor- 
mation of a technical nature. Chap- 
ters are included on fuel characteris- 
tics, fuel prices, and comparative fuel 
costs, which include statements of 
efticiencies and methods of estimat- 
ing. Pipe capacities, meters and gas 
orifices are treated in such a way that 
the principles and operation are made 
clear. Much space is devoted to de- 
scriptions of existing types of gas- 
fired furnaces, boilers and _ radiant 
heaters; to laundry equipment, hot 
water heaters and to the gas refrig- 
erators. A _ series of questions and 
problems is included at the back. 
“A very useful book, and one that 
should be of interest to all who deal 
with domestic gas utilization.”’ 


Heating and Ventilating 





formation on every type of domestic 
gas appliance, this book is written so 
simply that the average salesman, 
whether technically trained or not, 
will find it an indispensable sales aid. 


That ever-present question of com- 
parative fuel costs and efficiencies is 
covered very thoroughly in this handy 
little volume. This data alone is 
worth the cost of the book 


Read over the contents—Where can 
such a fund of information on gas ap- 
pliances be secured at so small a cost? 





CONTENTS 


Characteristics of Fuels 

Heat Production 

Fuel Prices and Rates 

Comparative Fuel Costs 

Capacity of Pipes, Meters and 
Gas Orifices 

Appliance Installation 

The Gas Range 

Gas Range Accessories 

The Gas Water Heater 

Gas for Househeating 

The Househeating Furnace and 
Accessories 

Boiler Selection 

Principles of Determining Heat- 
ing Costs 

Space Heaters 

Incinerator and Laundry Equip- 
ment 

The Gas Refrigerator 

. The Future of Gas Utilization 


NOW ONLY Get 
$1.00 


for 
Special Bound Edition 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE TIMES! 


AND 


“MODERNIZE AS YOU REPAIR” 


Bring your old meters up-to-date at a minimum of expense. 


Be ready to handle increased business with modernized 
equipment. We stand ready to cooperate with you to the 


fullest extent. 


Meters from 20 to 30 years old can be made as good as new 


by equipping them with 


1. SEMI-CHROME LEATHER. 

2. ENCLOSED TOP BRACKETS. 

3. BRONZE LINKS. 

4. MAIN MOVEMENT WITH 
DOUBLE ADJUSTMENT. 


Have you received your copy of SPRAGUE MANUAL 
No. 17? 





““Modernize As You Repair” 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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